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ABSTRACT 

The goal of this project was to develop and implement 
a program of career education in a pilot cluster of schools in Cobb 
County, Georgia. The approach fused aspects of vocational education, 
gijddance, and a broad-based curriculum into a systematic and 
sequential effort within the elementary, middle, and secondary 
schools* Such an effoirt was designed to facilitate a comprehensive 
education for all students by including development of work skills 
and attitudes suited to an area of rapid groirth in population, 
industry, and technology. The project by design and by, nature placed 
special emphasis on students who %fere culturally, economically, pr 
otherwise handicapped or disadvantaged* Programs at all levels, 
guidance programs, and job placement services are' detailed in the 
report. Based on three years* continuous in-house evaluation and on 
an outside evaluating, it was concluded that career education is an 
operational effort in Cobb Comty, Georgia and that the 
activity-centered approach has gained widespread acceptance from 
students, teachers, administrators, and parents. .The project staff 
concluded that career educe^tion promotes a community-wide feeling 
that education is the joint responsibility of the home, the school, 
and the community* Almost half of the document is comprised of the 
project evaluation from the center for Occupational Education, North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, North Carolina. . (MF) 
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SUMMARY 



Jll^^i^i?*^ report covers the period from July 1. 1970 through June 



Goals and Objectives 

The overall goal of this project was to develop and Implement 
a developmental program of career education In a pilot group (cluster) 
of schools within the Cobb County, Georgia School System. The 
approach has been to fuse promising aspects of vocational education, 
guidance and a broad-based curriculum into a systematic and 
sequential effort within the elementary, middle and secondary schools. 
the approach has been to facilitate the system's providing a com- 
prehensive education for all youngsters. Such a comprehensive effort 
was designed to include development of work skills and attitudes that 
are suited to an area of rapid growth in population. Industry and 
technology. The project by design and by nature places special 
emphasis on those students who are culturally, economically or other- 
wise handicapped or disadvantaged. 
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I. Process Objectives 



^' Pro«r«">8 In Grades K-6: This project has developed and is 
implementing a career development program into the existing 
curriculwi to enhance traditional academic learning and to 
acco«^»lish certain career development objectives. Comi.anity 
resources have been utilized by having representativf workers 
come into the schools and by having students visit w^tk sites, 
so as to develop within Cobb County students a feeling that their 
education is the joint responsibility of the school, the home 
and the community. 

^' ProRrams in the Middle School; This project has developed and 
is implementing programs of career exploration and prevocational 
orientation into the school situation to enhance traditional 
academic learning and to accomplish certain career development 
objectives. Cosmunity resources have been utilized by having 
representative workers come into the schools, by having students 
visit work sites and by having students participate in work- 
experience programs such as P. E. C. E. 

^- Programs in the Secon dary School : Teachers have utilized the 
subject-centered unit approach and planned, implemented and 
evaluated one (1) project unit per quarter. Those career 
areas and clusters closely tied to the subject field were 
. covered and students were given an opportunity to relate skills 
and concepts to their own career interests. As a result, this 
approach provided students with specific knowledge and academic 
skills in selected career areas. The vocational curriculum 
clusters were offered in two (2) two hour classes, for students 
in grades 11-12. In addition, the vocational curriculum was 
offered on a twelve (12) month schedule, organized on a 
quarterly basis. 



D. Job Placement: 



The Job Placement Service represented one (I) facet of the 
Career Development Program for the secondary school. 
Incorporated into the 1971-72 school program, the service 
functioned to assist students in securing an educationally- 
oriented job opportunity. Attention was given to the 
placement needs of every student with special emphasis being 
placed on the disadvantaged and potential drop-out students. 
All students in the school, including those in work study 
programs such as C.V.A.E., D.C.T., D.E. and V.O.T., were 
actively recruited for job openings. 

A sequential procedure for developing, implementing, expanding, 
and evaluating the job placement service was followed. In 
the developmental stage, an analysis and assessment of existing 
placement services was made. Also, a survey was made of the 
student body to determine which students were working, where 
and how they obtained their Jobs and to identify those 
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students desiring help in job placement* At tha same time, 
a survey of community businesses was initiated *rith approx- 
imately tvo hundred (200) businesses being surveyed to 
identify the opportunities for full and part-time student 
' employment. 

3. During the iiiq>lementation stage, a centralized placement 

office was established to facilitate the students' and businesses* 
contact with the placement coordinator and to house placement 
information. Announcements of all job openings were made to 
students through intercom messages , announcement bulletins 
and through messages posted on a central guidance office 
bulletin board. Radio spot announcements, newspaper articles 
and civic club speeches were some of the media utilized by 
the placement coordinator to publicize the service and to 
stimulate interest and support from all segments of the 
conmunity. In addition to matching students with jobs 
offered by businesses » the coordinator also sought 
particular jobs requested by students. 

4. In the effort to expand the services of the placement 
coordinator to other secondary schools in the County » the 
local Board of Education voted in the late spring of 1973 

to institute a system-vide service for all secondary students. 
This service would by implementeH beginning in July of 1973. 
(See Appendix A) 

5. In evaluating the effectiveness of the placement program, 
an assessment of the numbers of businesses contacted, totals 
of students placed and numbers ot coonunity contacts was 
necessary. Also, the degree to which the methods and materials 
of the pilot effort were incorporated into the on-going 
instructional program of the County was considered. Approximately 
three hundred (300) students were placed in full or part- 
time work by the direct efforts of the placement officer during 
the pilot effort and additional referrals were made to other 
placement agencies within the school. The efforts of the 
service will be expanded to all secondary schools in the County 

in 1973-74. 

E. Guidance ; The secondary guidance program supported classroom 
activities through providing both direct and indirect assia^ance 
to students in the Career Development process, lliis assistance 

is accomplished through classroom group guidance se3sions covering 
self-motivation; personality variables and abilities; educational 
and occupational avenues; and systematic decision-making* Also, 
the guidance program provided career information and individual 
counseling for students. 

F. Post-Secoadary Placement : This project provided students early 
placement into the post'-secondary area vocational- technical school 
during their senior year* Also, students who have participated 
successfully in the cluster program at the vocational high school 
have been given advanced placement at the voc-tech school. 
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Differentiated Sf fflni^ ; A nodified version of differentiated 
staffing was used to fuse the academic, vocational, guidance and 
coMMinity resources into one educational package* 

H* Disadvantaged and Handicapped ; School experiences were organized 
to insure greater probability of success f^x disadvantaged and 
handicapped youth. 



Product Objectives 

A- Elementary School Level : The Career Development Program 

at the elementary school level is informational and orientatlonal 
in nature* The effort is directed toward expanding the student^s 
awareness of self characteristics as they relate to his environment* 
Also, efforts are made to provide a practical application for 
academic conce^t:s* Career Development is an educational approach 
that presents the opportunity and pxiruotes the ability to consider 
alternatives in choosing occupational aspirations, educational 
pursuits and other activities toward personal fulfillment, 

B. Junior High School : At the Junior high level, program efforts 
are concerned with further orientation and exploration; with 
exploratory activities divided into three (3) phases: 

Phase I (seventh grade) makes the transition from 
information to orientation, from the self*contained 
classroom into the team approach using four (4) academic 
teachers in conjunction with a team of five (5) exploratory 
teachers. Seventh grade teachers utilize a team unit 
approach which shows how subject matter concepts are 
applied in the work community. 

Phase II (eighth grade) offers the student an opportunity 
to further orient himself with several broad occupational 
areas and to acquire a base of understanding for future 
education and occupational decision*making« The eighth 
grade program combines the team approach and the efforts 
of the Program of Education and Career Explorati^ i (P,E,C.E.) 
Coordinator* Academic teams are developing unit«^ centered 
around the clusters investigated in the P«E,C«E« Program, 

Phase III (ninth grade) provides students the opportunity 
to explore a particular occuqpational area such as Business 
and Distribution^ Industrial Arts and Human Services in 
greater depth. Both prevocational and academic teachers 
are involved, thou^ students are no longer being block 
scheduled. Teachers tie-*in their subject matter concepts 
to prevocational units covered, 

C« Senior Hirfi School : Career Development Programs at this level 
are exploratory and preparatory in nature. They assist the 
student in converting his occupational preference into reality 
by providing subject matter concepts and skills pertinent to 
individual career aspirations rather than prescribed tracks. 



' All Educational LeveU ; This project at all educational levels 
vill have the folloiring goals; 

1* To offer an educational approach that is relevant to the 
individual needs, aiid>itions and abilities of each student « 

2* To enhance the traditional curricula* 

3« To stinulate student interest and participation, thus 
providing additional motivational strategies « 

4» To develop student^ 3elf avareness by helping him identify 
his personal characteristics through Career Development 
activities* 

S* To develop within the student a feeling for the inter- 
dependence of the home, school and consunity^s responsibility 
for his education* 

6» To create opportunities for the student to utilize his 
subject matte? In manipulative learning situations « 

7* To provide opportunities for the student to o?>serve the 
practical application of academic subject matter in the 
work community* 

8* To stimulate occupational awareness by systematically 
exposing the student to broad occupational areas* 

9* To provide the student additional experiences in relating 
to adults through Interviews in the classroom and on field 
trips* 

10* To help create the feeling within the student of the need 
for cooperative efforts and the worth of each person's 
contribution in working toward a coamK>n goal* 

11* To provide the opportunity for participation in activities 
relating to the economic system, thus developing an 
awareness of that system* 

12* To help the student develop his decision-making skills and 
provide for his participation in the decision-making process* 

13* To involve the student in planning his own learning experiences 
by his participating in the selection of units to be implemented* 

14* To include aspects of, hut not be synonymous with either 
Vocational Education or Guidance and Counseling* 

IS* To help the student identify with workers in his home, his 
school and his community* 

16* To apply to all students , regardless of their abilities, 
skills and occupational interests* 



17* To present Career Eiucecion as an approach to education 
rather thaa an additional **aubject»*' 



111. contributions Hade 

The development of a aequential model for career education for the 
elementary throu^ the secondary levels was accoaiplished. This model 
prepared students to either enter vork or to seek post-secondary 
training or education* As it was developed, the model was at the center 
of the educational process rather than at the periphery » and served as 
a model for the State of Georgia and other States in the Country. 

Academic education^ guidance counseling » and vocational education 
were Integrated at all levels in order to enable the student to choose 
more realistically, at any point in his learning process, the next step 
idiich vould best serve his abilities and interests* 



IV* Procedures Followed 

Procedures outlined in the initial stages of the project were 

utilised in the further conceptualization, implementation, modification, 

evaluation, and dissemination of the model* Those procedures included: 

A* Identification of career development objectives at the elementary; 
middle and secondary levels as derived from student and societal 
needs* 

B. Review and assessment of existing research, resources, approaches 
and technology within and outside the Cobb County School System 
for use in selection of process and plans for execution of the 
processes for accomplishing identified career development objectives 
in a cluster of schools* (One (I) secondary school, fed by on^ (1) 
middle school and four (4) elementary schools*) 

C. Provision for implementation, continuous evaluation and modification 
of the process for accomplishing Identified career development 
objectives within the previously mentioned cluster of schools* 

0« Conduction of final implementation, process and product evaluation 
and dissemination* 



Elettttary Level ; 

Th« i^lflMnUClott phase »£ cite eleMncary career developnenc progrM 
was iniciacad during ehe 1970-71 »c»»ool year. A cluacer of four (4) pilot 
elcMatary achoela vaa ciMaen largely because It represented a cross 
ssBpllng of all the elaaentary schools In Cobb County. One (1) teacher 
froa each grade level, generally on a voluntary bails, was selected 
fro« each of the four (•♦) schools. These cwmty-four (24) teachers 
attended a three (3) day workshop conducted by the project staff one (1) 
week before the opening of school. Their workshop participation was the 
first orientation and exposure for these teachers toward a career 
developaent approach to education. 

During the first year of th« program, each teacher was askad to 
l^^IcMnt one (1) career developMnt unit per grading period for a 
total of four (4) per year. The two (2) elcMntary career development 
specialists worked very closely with the teachers in helping thea select 
unit topics, obtain needed aaterlals, and inplenent the units. Six (6) 
coaponents or eleaentary were to be a part of each unit conducted and 
these eleaents were: hands-on activities, all subject tie-in, resource 
persons, flold trips, role playing, and occupational awareness. The 
two (2) specialists aet weekly with the pilot teachers and suggested 
ways that these alcaenU could ha tied into the chosen unit topics. In 
addition to these regular aaetinfs, the career developaent specialists 
obtained all aatarlals the teachers needed, set up all field trips, 
contacted and arranged for aany of the resource persons, conducted 
visitation tours for outside systeas visiting the project and, in general, 
acted as a liasoa between the school and the comunity. 



Numerous in-service meetings and workshops were held during the 
school year. These workshops were successful in obtaining coninitment 
from the elementary teacher toward this activity*centered approach to 
education. Other outcomes of these in-service meetings were: an 
analysis of elementary textbooks to determine how many occupations were 
covered and to what extent; development of new career units; and better 
unit implementation techniques. 

During the 1970-71 school year, the twenty-four (24) elementary 
teachers in the project planned and iq>lefflented ninety-six (96) career 
development units. In addition to relating their experiences with visitors 
from Georgia and many out-of-state systems, the teachers shared ideas 
with co-workers from their own schools and from other schools. 

When the 1970-71 school year ended, the project staff followed the 
expansion plan as stated in the original proposal, which called for 
one (1) additional teacher at each grade level. In three (3) of the 
pilot schools, more than one (1) teacher volunteered at each grade; however, 
the staff followed the proposal and involved a total of forty-ei^t (48) 
teachep. These forty-eight (48) teachers met for a two (2) day sumner 
in-service workshop conducted by the project staff. During this workshop 
session, teachers ''role played" as both students and teachers to become 
more familiar with unit ivqilementation procedures. 

A curriculum writer was added to the elementary staff during the sumner 
of 1971. The writer coomiunicated with the teachers as they planned and 
iiqplemented new units, then the writer and the individual teacher developed 
the planning materials into the established unit format which was made 
available to all pilot teadmrs. These unit materials were also widely 
disseminated to other systems in Georgia, university classes and to 
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systems in other states. During the second year of the program, the 
curriculin writer and project teachers developed a total of thrity-four 
(34) career education unit guides « 

During the 1971-72 school tens, iaq>lementation of career education 
units continued at the saae rate as the previous year with each teacher 
completing one (1) unit per grading period for a total of four (4) per 
year. The career development specialists continued to work with the 
project teachers in planning unit topics a^ well as assisting with 
implementation procedures. Thay continued helping the teachers obtain 
materials, but most of the mechanics of arranging resource persons and 
field trips were being handled by the individual teachers and school 
personnel. 

In-service worlcshops were conducted throughout the year to keep the 
teachers informed of current happenings of career development in Cobb 
County and other jystems. 

The 1972*73 school year opened with all teachers in the four (4) 
pilot schools participating in the program* in addition to the school- 
wide participation in the pilot schools, expansion or "seed" teachers 
were selected by their principals at each of the thirty-four (34) 
remaining Cobb County schools. These "seed" teachers, along with pilot 
school teachers ^were involved in a two (2) day suamer workshop meeting and 
were given assistance throughout the year by members of the project staff. 

The mechanics of the program continued much the same as in previous 
years. With the quarter system being Introduced to the elementary grades 
in the 72-73 term, teachers continued to inclement one (1) unit per 
grading period for a total of three (3) for the year* Teachers continued 
to receive assistance from the project staff in selecting and planning 
unit activities, but the major protion of the responsibilities of obtaining 



materials, seCCing up field trips, procuring resource persons and 
other duties were handled by the individual teachers and their students • 

Many different types of visitations were conducted into all project 
classes with out-of-state visitors continuing to be a major part of the 
visitation program. Teachers visited project classes in their own 
schools and in other County schools to exchange ideas and to share 
information. Members of the Cobb County Board of Education visited ^ 
the elementary schools in the spring of 1973 to observe activities 
and to interact with principals, teachers and students. 

The 1972-73 school year closed with the local Board's voting to 
expand the career education program by making career development activities 
a part of every elementary student's school experiences. This action 
assured support for the continuation of program activities by making 
the career development program an integral part of the Cobb County 
Instructional Department. Staff members concluded the year by making 
presentations and meeting with the principals and faculties of the 
expansion schools to provide orientation toward the career development 
approach. Principals were also involved in a special workshop session 
on career development as part of the County Principals' Conference in 
June. 

Junior Hlrfi Level (See Appendix B) 

At the junior hi^ level, the enqphasis shifted from awareness and 
orientation to exploration and orientation. Teachers continued to use 
the unit approach, drawing upon more simulated work experiences and 
increased self^wareness as applied to exploratory work situations. 
Seventh Grade ♦ ; 

The seventh grade progrw, vhlch actually was implemented 
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in 1971<*72, uCilized teams of four (A) teachers » each of whom made 
an input into the total unit development* Each of the math» science, 
social studies and language arts teachers deannstrated the practical 
application of his subject matter to the unit topic and shoi^ed its 
inter* relationship with the other subject areas* Depending upon the 
thrust of the unit, a different teacher assumed the lead role for the one 
(1) unit inv»lemented each quarter* Assisted by the middle school 
specialist » the lead teacher helped coordinate the selection of a unit 
topic and the planning to implement it* A flexible, rotating block 
schedule which provided a two hour block of time for each subject area 
promoted effective team planning by teachers and facilitated planning 
for more indepth exploration with resource persons and on field trips* 
Eighth Gr&de (P*E*C*E*) 

On the ei^th grade level » the P*£*C*E« (Program of Educational and 
Career Exploration) was incorporated into the Cobb County Occupational 
and Career Development Program* Mot a direct off*shoot of the Career 
Development program, the Daniell P*£*C*E* program was part of a state- 
wide program developed by the Georgia State Department of Education* 
A P*E«C*E* coordinator, housed in the school, worked with the business, 
industrial and service areas of the community to identify sites for 
student exploration and study* 

A quarter course, P*E»C«E# offered all eighth grade students the 
opportunity to explore and study ten (10) of the fifteen (15) occupational 
clusters identified by the United States Office of Education* One (1) 
week was devoted to each of the ten (10) clusters* As part of the students* 
learning experiences, they discussed each cluster with the coordinator 
prior to an on-*site visit to an actual conunity work site identified under 
that particular cluster* At the work site, each student was allowed to 
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inceracc with a particular worker » experience the 'liands^on'* characteristics 

of his Job and discuss the worker *s feelings about the job, the characteristics » 

conditions and benefits » etc. 

After the on*site visits » the coordinator led the class members in 
discussing their reactions to the visits, the things they observed and 
how they felt about thes, the infonsation gained from the on* site visits 
and other areas of interest to the students. In an effort to coordinate 
the activities of the P.E*C.E. program with the other learning experiences 
of the students involved, the P.E.C.E. coordinator met weekly with the 
other eighth grade teachers to keep them informed of the occupational 
clusters currently being covered. Teachers t an related the subject matter 
skills and concepts being taught to the occupational cluster being explored 
in P.E.C.E. 
Ninth Grade 

Students at the ninth grade level made their first major decision 
in terms of course offerings, choosing among the three (3) broad career 
areas of Human Services, Business and Distribution and Industry and 
Construction. Each of these three (3) areas is a quarter course and is 
the result of the realignment of the former fields of Home Economics, 
Business Education and Industrial Arts. Based upon their previous 
exposure and experiences, students then selected one of these broad areas 
for exploration each quarter. 

Instructors from these career areas, along with other subject matter 
teachers, met periodically with the career development specialist for 
team planning and for identifying specific ways that subject skills and 
concepts could be related to each other and to the three (3) broad career 
areas. The six (6) elements of the career development approach continued 
to be an integral part of the learning experiences of each student. 
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Secondary Level 

Several different methods of l^>lemenClng che career development 
approach have been utilized at Sprayberry High School during the three (3) 
years of the program. One approach tried during the 1971-72 school 
term involved the concept of interlocking in which the academic teachers 
were asked to relate their subject skills and concepts to the vocational 
offerings. Sprayberry's lack of a coordinated block schedule in ^ich 
groups of students in the vocational courses shared the same acad^tmic 
teachers caused the failure of this approach. At mid-* year, it was 
discarded and the subject«*centered unit approach was introduced to che 
teachers. In the unit approach, teachers identified specific subject 
skills and concepts and related them to the students* career interest 
areas. All the teachers who tried this unit approach seemed to feel more 
comfortable with that method, with the result that more teachers became 
active program participants during the 1972-73 school year. 

The secondary specialist and curriculum writer » who were added 
daring the summer of 1971, worked regularly with the teachers to assist 
them in the selection of unit topics, in their relation of subject skills 
and concepts to the students* career interest areas; their obtaining of 
materials and scheduling of resource persons, etc. 

Despite some of the problems inherent at the secondary level, (the 
strict subject matter orientation of the teachers, the dichotomy o£ the 
academic and vocational schools at the Sprayberry campus, the lack of 
firm administrative support, the inadequacy of course offerings at the 
vocational school, etc.) some progress was made in changing teacher attitudes 
and facilitating total student development. The in-service training 
provided the teachers during the course of the program introduced them to 
new methods and materials for use in making education more relevant to the 
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needs of their students. An exploratory program for tenth grade students, 
instituted during the second year of the progran. gave the students 
additional exposure to the course offerings at the vocational school and 
aided their choosing prograas and courses more suited to their needs. An 
in-school job placement program facilitated the students' obtaining full 
and part-time work in occupational areas of interest to them. 

Conmunity Involvement 

Throughout the program from the initial conceptualization through 
the implementation, review and refinement phases - members of the 
conmunity have been involved in project activities. Interaction 
among business leaders, parents, school personnel. Students, instructional 
staff members and career development staff members fostered opea lines 
of communication and contributed greatly to the success oi the program. 

During the conceptualization phase of the project, connunity 
representatives served on an advisory comnittee which assisted the 
planning coamittee in assessing connunity needs and interests. Throughout 
the course of the program. PXA groups and other civic and service organiza- 
tions were kept informed of the progress through staff presentations of 
various aspects of the program such as the elementary component, curriculum 
development and the placement service. Not only did these presentations 
help to foster effective comunication between the schools and the coanunity. 
but also they served to identify some tangible ways in which such 
organizations and individuals might contribute to school programs: 

To encourage parents to visit the classroom to observe their 
children's activities; to encourage parents and business leaders to serve 
as resource persons; and to encourage business leaders and parents to provide 
field trip sites for students. Through the use of a questionnaire parents 
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were surveyed as to their pfotenclal involvement in school activities. 
Inforaation was gathered and compiled into school resource guides that 
were of invaluable assistance to implementing teachers and students. 
Cobb County parents were also involved as participants in panel discussions 
at the Georgia Governor's Conference on Career Education in the fall 
of 1972. Parents also participated in interviews conducted by magazine 
and newspaper writers who were preparing articles on the program and 
were interested in getting the parents* viewpoints. 

Probably the most outstanding single example of the conaaunity's 
involvement in the educational process is the Cobb County Youth Museum» 
a joint effort of the Marietta Junior Welfare League and the Youth 
Museum Guild. In planning and constructing the Youth Museton, the 
Welfare League and Museum Guild pjught to complement the ga%ls of the 
school system by providing exhibits and experiences that could not be 
readily duplicated in the school setting because of prohibitive costs 
and lack of space. As another goal, these community representatives 
wanted to preserve and present the cultural heritage of the Cobb 
Community. 

The present theme "Careers in Cobb • A Century of Work," illustrated 
for the students throu^ various exhibits and simulation activities, the 
growth of the County (occupational, social, economic, etc.) from the 
agrarian society of 1870 to the complex, industrialized, metropolitan 
society of the present. 

Teachers on both elementary and Junior high levels utilized the Youth 
Museum as a site for field trips throughout the year. The Museum is 
also open to the public on weekends. 
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visitation (See Appendix C) 

During the three (3) years of the project, numerous visiting 
educators and laymen from within the State of Georgia, from many other 
States and from several foreign countries were given a program presentation 
and/or a tour of project schools and the conwunity Youth Museum* Curriculum 
and guidance materials were shared with the visitors, who in turn, 
exchanged materials and information with the Cobb County staff members 
and teachers • 

Visitations to the program were arranged on a regular basis (one week 
per month) to give visitors the opportunity ;;o observe the program in 
practice and to interact with participating principals, teachers and 
students. Principals, teachers and students benefitted from the inter- 
action with visitors, while the regularly scheduled visits created only 
a minimum of disturbance for class schedules, 

In^^Servlce Development (See Appendix D) 

As the Cobb County Occupational and Career Development Program 
progressed from the first year into the second year of operation, the 
need for a short, relevant and informative method of providing in-service 
orientation for new teachers and administrators became apparent. The 
realization of this need led to the formulation of an in-service workshop 
format that would provide practical help for the implementing educator. 

Planned so that the teachers* questions of, 'Vhere do I start? 
How do I implement the career education approach in my classroom?" 
are answered, the workshop format has evolved into an activity-centered 
program that Involves teachers "role playing" as students while the 
workshop leaders direct the activities. Each participant is given an 
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in-service booklet which contains directions, supplementary test and a 
section of questions to be answered during the workshop. 

The workshop opens with a slide presentation which serves as a prograa 
oriantation and gives workshop participants a look at learning activities 
and experiences of other teachers. Following the orientation particip«its 
are given an extensive review of the six (6) elements outlined in the 
slide presentation; an introduction to useful media materials and audio/ 
visual equipment; and an identification and explanation of co«mK>n hand 
tools and their uses. This section of the in-service progra* is handled 
on a "station-to-station" basis, with participants moving from one (1) 
station to another until they have been in all three (3) . During 
this station-to-station activity, participants are given an opportunity 

t 

to discuss answers to questions, outlined in the workshop booklet and 

to make notes for future reference. 

Following the orientation and station-to-station activities is the 

unit planning and implementation phase, m this pha-e, participants, 
working in grade level or subject area groups, role play through a uuit 
activity as students. All six (6) elements are keyed to the chosen unit 
topic to give participants actual experience in working with the components 
of the career development approach. This actual experience serves as a 
basis upon which teachers may draw when they return to their classrooms 
to initiate units in their own school settings. 

Following the unit implementation activities, participants are involved 
in a unit development phase in which they work individually or in small 
groups, to record specifics of unit topics, activities, methods and 
■aterials. These notes are incorporated into a rough unit outline for 
the teacher *s use when Implementing units in the classroom. Throughout 
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the iii*»servlcet staff sMibers stress the inportance of the career 
developnent approach as a iseans of covering appropriate subject matter 
skills and concepts. This stress on correlating career development 
activities with the ragular curriculum continues during the unit 
development phase, with the participants being encouraged to key their 
unit topics and activities directly to the subject skills and concepts 
they teach* 

A sharing session in which workshop leaders and participants interact 
to answer questions, relate experiences and give suggestions is the 
culminating activity of the in-service program. 

This type of workshop may be carried out in either one (1) or two (2) 
days with two (2) days being the optimum time period. Utilized extensively 
in teacher and counselor workshops in Cobb County, throughout the State 
of Georgia and in many otiiar states, this workshop format has proven to 
be an effective means of Introducing new participants to the elements and 
methods of the career development approach. 

Unit Description and Development (See Appendix e ) 

As a means of ^'packaging" the results of classroom career education 
activities, the resource unit format was developed. Included in the unit 
format were goals and behavioral objectives; concepts; subject terminology 
and information; suggested subject area activities and techniques; evaluation 
methods and bibliographies, all centered around a particular career area. 
Developed for a particular grade level and based upon the learning 
experiences of students and teachers, the unit was keyed directly to 
appropriate grade level subject matter concepts. 
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The staff eurrieulwi vricer* vorked with teachers at all grade 
level* in collecting inferaation to organize into the unit foraat. 
In developing unit* baaad on claaaxooa activities, the writers used 
several different techniques of gathering inforiMtion to put into the 
transportable format. As one technique, staff writers worked with 
teachers prior to the actual initiation of the unit to set directions, 
outline possible subject aatter activities, identify needed materials and 
to suggest plans for possible field trips and resource persons. 
During the course of the unit, writers met with implementing teachers 
to record notes which were later compiled into the unit format. 

Another technique of unit development involved the writer's working 
with the teacher after the co^^letion of the unit activities to record 
notes of ideas, activities and results of student participation. These 
notes were then compiled into the format, m some instances, the staff 
writers prepared a rough outline for the invlMenting teacher's use. 
This rough outline, supplemented with additional activities and information, 
served as the basis for the revised unit. 

Approximately eighty-five (85) activity-centered resource units, 
from grades I to 12. were developed in the Cobb County Occupational 
and career Development Program format. Copies of these curriculw 
materials were reproduced and distributed to teachers through their school 
medU centers. Teachers vere encouraged to use the resource units as 
guides in planning and ImplcsMnting similar classroom units. These units 
vere also widely disseminated to other systems in Georgia, university 
classes, the State Department of Education, and systems and state age.)cies 
in other states. 
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Plana vera aade to code the conpleted ualc aaeerial* into the Cobb 
County Schoola Curriculwi Guide* at appropriate points where the 
particular ctreer developaent unit* enhance aubject aatter skills and 
concepts. The task of keying the units to the a]»propriate points in 
Che curriculw guides should be acco^>lished by the end of the suMwr, 
1973. 

Other Materials (See Appendix f) 

Cobb county Occupational and Career DevelopMnt Progran staff 
members collaborated on the developMnt of mmy different types of 
written Materials and audio/visual aid* for uae in various program 
activities such as orientation, dissemination, in-service developiMnt, 
placement and evaluation. Other Cobb County Instructional Staff Members 
prepared materials in particular areas such as guidance and counseling 
that were utilized and di*semi^ated by the Program. 

Reault* and AccoBpli»hments 

The project shoved profound success in accomplishing goals at the 
elementary level, measurable success at the Junior high level and 
considerable success at the secondary level (vith limited participation.) 

Dissemination of project activities and materials vas widespread. 

Evaluation 

The Cobb County Board of Education, Marietta, Georgia (prime 
contractor) issued a subcontract to the Center for Occupational 
Education, North Carolina SUte University at Raleigh, for the purpose 
of conducting an evaluation of the project entitled "Cobb County 
Occupational and Career Development Program," pursuant to the provisions 
of Contract No. OBG-0- 70-4781 (361) olc the U. S. Office of Education. 
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This subcontract tliall be in force for the duration of the project 
fou- three (3) yw beginnint I July 1970, and ending 30 June 1973, 
by the U. S. Office of Education or by the Cobb County Board of 
Edsxation. In the event of tendnation by the 0. S. Office of Education 
or by the Cobb County Board of Education, thla eubconcracc ehall be 
tei^nated upon written notice froa the priM contractor r© che tub- 
contractor. Except in case of termination under the conditieat sptcitied 
above, this subcontract shall be continued anaually for the duration 
of the project by an addenduM to this docuMnt, said addendun to include 
an annual budget and description of services. In the event that the 
sbucontract is terminated, the subcontractor will render a final report 
on the current status of the project within thirty (30) days after the 
temlnatlon of the annual subcontract tern. 

The evaluation subcontracted is conducted under the direction of 
Dr. Robert L. Morgan, Research Assistant, Cancer for Occupational 
Education, North Carolina State University at Raleigh and under che 
direction of Mr. Joel Saith, Project Director. The Project officer 
is Mrs. Joyce Dechaan Cook, Prograa Officer, Pilot and Oewmstration 
Branch, Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Bureau of 
Adult, Vocaticnal, and Tttchnical Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
Changes in the subcontract director are subject to the epproval of the 
Project Director. Revisions to the contract tems and conditions aay 
be Made only by the Contracting Officer within the limLta of his authority. 

The subcontractor agreed to conduct the evaluation in accordance 
with the previsions of the proposal entitled "A DevelopMntal Prcgraa 
of Occupational Education," subsequently re-titled "Cobb County 
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Occupational and Career Development Program," upon which Contract 
No. OEG-0- 70-4781 (361) is based an in accordance with goals and 
objectives subsequently submitted, both of which were made a part of 
the subcontract. 

The major responsibilities of the subcontractor (Center for 
Occupational Education, North Carolina State University at Raleigh) 
are: 

1. To provide personnel to design and coordinate the evaluation 
in accordance with the provisions stated above. 

2. TO provide all basic materials for data collection. 

3. To select existing instruments and develop new instruments 
needed to fulfill the data collection requirements. 

4. To provide scoring services and data analysis services which 
constitute a part of the evaluation design. 

5. To provide on- location consultative services relevant to the 
design, conduct, and interpretation of the evaluation, as the 
University deems necessary to discharge its responsibility. 

6. To submit a interim report to the prime contractor based on 
the period of ticje covered by this subcontract. 

7. To submit a final report covering the entire project evaluation 
at the termination of the project. 

Policies and guidelines issued by the U. S. Office of Education 

with regard to interim and final reports shall be followed in submitting 

interim and final reports. 

Conclusions and Reconaendatlons 

Career Development is a sequential process that is facilitated by 
career education which is transportable as a program. Efforts will be 
intensified at the upper grade levels as more students move into the upper 
levels after having experienced the exploratory and awareness phases. 
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Career educacion mast be an integral part of a system* a on-^going 
curriculum and mist ultimately become the joint responsibility of all 
involved in its implementation teachers^ administrators » counselors, 
central staff supervisors, parents and the business conmmity. 

BODY 

Career Education - The Heed 

In the United States, in 1972, and in the midst of the most 
affluent and advanced technological society in the history of the 
world, there is increasing unemployment, there is under-employment , 
there is abject poverty and widespread social unrest « Educators have 
promised alleviation of such problems throu^ sophisticated, highly 
specialized and "maximum years" education. 

The problems have not been solved, but indeed have continued 
to grow with increasing population, increasing leisure time and 
an accelerating rate of change in every facet of American life. 
This is not to say that education has no place in dealing with 
such problems — education's role is direct and indirect, requested 
and required, immediate and distant — IF the educational program 
is socially relevant, personally meaningful and fulfilling to the 
individual • 

Such a program effort is Career Education, which is based 
upon the premise that education is the responsibility of the school, 
the home and the coKJunity; that learning experiences should be activity* 
centered as well as sedentary; that oecision-^making ability comes from 
decision-^making practice; that subject matter concepts are important only 
as they help a student function in his environment; that feelings precede 
actions and that students are encouraged » assisted and enabled to consider 
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alternatives in choosing occupational aspirations, educational pursuits 
and other activities toward personal fulfillment. 

Problea Area 

The great mjority of our students will enter employment at some 
time during their lives. Consequently, they need to be able to make 
informed and satisfying decisions ifhich contribute to a successful 
transition from school to work. They also need some specific skills 
which are in dnand. Given the wide range of abilities among students 
and the almost infinite number of occupational opportunities open to them 
in a yet unknown future, developing educational programs to prepare them 
to enter work successfully is a tremendous challenge. To meet this 
challenge I feel that we need a Career Development emphasis from kinder- 
garten through the post '^secondary level. 

Career Development is broader than vocational training. A Career 
Development eophasis is one which recongizes the interrelatedness of 
all aspects of the school curriculum. 

It has long been an accepted conclusion in many school systems that 
students fall into one of two (2) categories. One (1) category includes 
college bound high school students lAo expect their careers to begin 
some time in the early twenties. The second category includes the 
Vocational student" who must be prepared to enter gainful eo^loyment 
upon graduation from hi^ school. Unfortunately it is also a generally 
accepted principle that these categories involve uniquely different 
kinds of people; therefore, some where along the way, each individual 
must decide, or have a decision made for him, as to the category for 
which he is suited. 
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For the college bound student the currlculun considered appropriate 
has been heavily laden with science and matheaatics with generous it /lpings 
of foreign languages and other advanced acadenlc courses. For the 
vocational student the appropriate curriculum has traditionally included 
only the required acadeac'^ c«Hirses with anple time spent in a variety 
of shop or industrial arts experiences. 

There appear to be several roasons for reservation relative to this 
approach as a school system strives to meet its go^i of helping all 
students to make a successful transition from school to vork. Perhaps 
the first question that emerges concerns the kinds of college opportunities 
available for the student who selects the vocationally oriented curriculum 
in hl^ schools. A second question, one related to the first, is 'Vhat 
occupational opportunities are available for the college bound student 
who never makes it to college or who withdraws after his college 
entrance?** A third question that arises relative to this educational 
approach has to do with the stigma that is sometimes attached to vocational 
programs in the schools. This stigma often causes students to shun these 
programs even thou^ they are Individually appropriate and adequate. 
A fourth question that challenges educators in this area has to do with the 
individual ri^t of every student to select the course of study he wishes 
to pursue and the responsibility of the school to advise the student 
through presenting alternatives for his selection. These and many other 
questions present a complex situation that must be considered by educators 
as they attempt to create Career Development Programs. 

Existing programs of occupational preparation, for the most part, 
have been designed to prepare students for entrance into gainful employment 
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upon their graduation from high school. At the present time these 
programs in our schools are generally limited to the eleventh and 
twelfth grades in our secondary schools. However, the nmber of 
required courses for graduation has been lowered; a quarter system has 
been instituted; both of which allow considerably greater flexibility 
in students' selecting courses toward personal fulfillment. These programs 
are implemented through the Instructional Division of the school system 
and are under the leadership of the coordinator of vocational education. 
There are four (A) distinct programs presently in operation in the Cobb 
County Public Schools. These programs include: 

1. Business Education 

2. Trade and Industrial Education 

3. Cooperative Work-Study Programs (D.C.T., D.E., V.O.T.) 

4. Consumer and Home Making Education 

The Business Education Program is presently in operation in all of 
our nine (9) high schools. This program generally includes typing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, business machines. Business English, and business 
mathematics. There are at this time twenty-nine (29) full time instructors 
serving 2,747 students in Business Education. 

The Trade and Industrial Education Program is centered at the Cobb 
County Vocational High S.-'»ool located on the campus of Sprayberry High 
School. Students who participate in this program are enrolled in one (1) 
of our nine (9) high schools and attend the Vocational High School for 
three (3) hours each school day. Students from each of our high schools 
participate in the Trade and Industrial Education Program. Transportation 
for these students is provided by the school system. Students may enroll 
in one (1) or six (6) specialized courses at the Vocational High School. 
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These courses include electricity which presently has an enrollaent of 
forty*one (41) students, graphic arts and printing with an enrollment of 
forty (40), drafting with an enrollnent of thirtyfive (35), sheet metal 
which now involves thirtytwo (32) students, and data processing with an 
enrollment of forty (40). The Vocational High School is administered 
by a full time supervisor and has a staff of six (6) instructors and one 
(1) counselor. Students are admitted to the program after the completion 
of their second year in hi^ school and are graduated from their parent 
high school upon completion of their vocational program and required 
academic courses* 

Our Cooperative Work*Study Programs are presently operating in six (6) 
of our nine (9) high schools. These programs include classroom instruction 
in the specific jobs for which the students are training plus actual 
on-the-job work experience for which the students receive a grade and 
earn a salary. The Diversified Cooperative Training (D.C.T.) Program 
is now in operation at Pebblebrook, South Cobb and Wills High Schools 
with one hundred eighteen (118) students participating. This program 
is designed to prepare students for employment in trades. Industrial 
positions, and service positions. The Distributive Education (D.E.) 
Program is presently under way at Wills, South Cobb, Osborne and 
Campbell High Schools. Preparation is provided in this program for the 
distribution and marketing of goods. One hundred seventy (170) students 
are enrolled in our D.E* Programs. Vocational Office Training (V.O.T.) 
is in operation at Caiq>bell, Sprayberry, Wills, South Cobb, and 
Pebblebrook High Schools. This program presently involves one hundred 
forty (140) students. Throu^ the Vocational Office Training Program 
students are prepared for office and clerical positions. Cobb County's 
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yf.O.T. Program is unique in the state of Georgia in that it includes 
training for jobs in data processing* Students at Wills, Sprayberry, 
South Cobb, and Pebblebrook High Schools may enroll in key punching 
and courses in the use of data processing equipiaent* 

All of our high schools and three (3) of our junior high schools 
presently offer a Consumer and Home Making Education Program* it is 
specifically intended to offer preparation in home management* Obviously 
most of the participants in the program are girls; however, a few boys 
are enrolled* There are at this time fourteen (14) instructors in the 
program with 1,333 students* 

In addition to theae four (4) basic occi^iational preparation programs, 
we also have one (1) broader Career Development Program* It is one of 
fifty- two (52) pilot programs in Georgia this year and is entitled 
Program for Education and Career Exploration (P^E*C*E*) It is a middle 
school program which includes classroom instruction in career and 
occupational decision-making as well as extensive concrete experience and 
field trips to businesses and industries throughout the area* The program 
is funded at Oaniell, Osborne and Nash Junior High Schools* 

We also have the Marietta-Cobb Area Vocational-Technical School; 
it is under the adminiatration of the Marietta City School System, but 
our system shares the local costs equally with Marietta* Many of our 
students attend there after finishing high school* Those who finish their 
academic requirements in three (3) years may spend their entire senior 
year in the vocational^ technical school and then graduate from their 
parent high school in our system* Some students take advantage of this 
option, however the Area Vocational-Technical School is basically post- 
secondary* 
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We also have Southern Technical InetiLute, a branch of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, which offers two (2) year engineering technology 
program . 

This then provides a concise pictorial description of vocational 
education in our school system. We believe the total program as now 
established represents « sound beginning. However, we are convinced 
that we must expand and re-evaluate what we are doing in terms of 
a realistic assessment of the needs of our students and/or our 
previously stated objective of preparing all students to enter work 
successfully. 

Objective 

The primary objective of the project is to plan and implement a 
developmental program of occupational education in a cluster of schools 
within the Cobb County School System. The approach will be to fuse 
the more promising program and practices of Vocational Education with 
the broader school curriculum and with the guidance program of the 
school system within the elementary, middle, and secondary schools to 
enable the system to achieve its objective of education to all its 
students in developing work skills that are suited to an area of rapid 
growth in population, industry and technology. The project will place 
special emphasis on those who are culturally, economically or otherwise 
handicapped or disadvantaged. 
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Fipure 2 

Relationship Betv;een Goals and Objectives 



WOPOCT COALS 



groduct Goal I : 

The tCudenC will develop an avarenett of hit individual aelf- 
characteritcict (inCeretC, values, abilities, personality traics) 
and the relationship between these characteristics and the 
characteristics of various occupations in the coMunity* 

Product Goal II ; 

The student %rill acquire an awareness of the occupational 
areas within the cominlty, the characteristics and the contributions 
of each, and will extrapolate to build a frane of reference for 
occupational areas in the state and nation* 

Product Goal III ; 

The student will acquire an awareness of educational avenues 
necessary and those available relative to a wide range of occupational 
areas « 

Product Goal IV ; 

The student will build upon his awareness of self-characteristics, 
occupational areas, educational avenues, activity oriented experiences, 
and upon decisionmaking practice, an ability for decisionnaking* 

Product Coal V ; 

The student will acquire an awareness of the psychological and 
sociological meaning of work, and during his school activities will 
express a positive attitude toward self, others, educational prograaa, 
and different types of work roles* 

Product Coal VI ; 

To provide a vor^ sieaningful and productive educational prograa 
for students identified as disadvantaged and/or handicapped* 



PIODDCT OBJBCTIVl? 



Product Objective I : 

To increase student (grades 5-12) knowledge of the educational 
requirenents of occupations as measured by the T^tX.t. Knowledge Test. 
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Product Objective II ; 

To IncrtMe student (grades 5-12) knovledge o£ the abilities re* 
quired in different occupations as Masured by the P«I«C«I« Knowledge Test. 

Product Objective III : 

To increase student (grades 5*12) knowledge of occupational areas as 
Measured by the f.E.C.t. Knowledge Test. 

Product Objective IV : 

To increase the student's expression of positive attitudes toward 
self and others. 

Product Objective V : 

To Increase the posltiveness of student (grades 4*12), parent and 
teacher attitude toward education as measured by attitude scales. 

Product Objective VI : 

To increase the percentage of students applying for and entering 
post •secondary education. 

Product Objective VII : 

To increase the number of occupations students (grades 3*12) can 
list in two (2) Minutes. 

Product Objective VIII : 

To increase the number of high school students enrolled in 
vocational education prograss. 

. Product Objective IX : 

To decrease the absentee rate. 

Product Objective X : 

To increase the number of students (grades 10-12) in work 
experience or in part -time Jobs. 

Product Objective XI : 

To increase counselor involvement with students (grades 7-12). 

Product Objective XII : 

To increase counsslor involvement with teachers to fuse career- 
oriented activities and Information in curriculum presentation. 
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Product Object Iv mi 2 

To IncrtMo paMtital InvolveMtit In the ed^catloiial process. 
Product Objective IIY ; 

To Increase the proportion of students (graduates and dropouts) 
leaving school with Job en try- level skills. 

Product Objective XV: 

To Mlntaln student acadeaic achlevoMnt as Masured by an 
achleveaent test. 

Product Objective XVI : 

To reduce the dropout rate. 

PIDCESS COALS 

Process Coal I : 

This progran In grades 1 through 7 will enhance the traditional 
acadettic curriculum vith occupational ly oriented activities. 

Process Goal II 2 

This program in grades 1 through 7 will introduce students to 
cowninity work roles. 

P rocess Coal III : 

This program will incorporate the P.E.C.B. Program at the eighth 
grade level in such a Mnner as to etihance traditional academic learning 
and occupational eicploratlon. 

Process Coal IV : 

This program will develop and Implement programs of pre-vocatlonal 
orientation into the middle school, ninth grade, in such a manner as to 
enhance traditional academic learning. 

Process Coal V: 

This program will develop and Implement an exploration program at 
the tenth grade level. 

Process Coal VI : 

This program will provide an across<-the<-board work experience 
program at the tenth grade level for potential dropouts. 
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Frocft Coal VII ; 

At the ninth gt^dm^ ttacha^a will utilice eicploration* pM- 
vocatianal and cartar davalopMat Mthodt in conjunction with 
acadasic currlculua* 

yrocaii Coal VIII : 

At the aecondary lavalt taachart vill utilica a unit approach 
that it atudant-cantarad, draira upon apacific tubjact Mtter concapta 
and ia preparatory in natura* 

Proctaa Coal IX : 

Thia program vill davalop a placasant program thru vhich tha 
achool vill halp aach student to plan and execute atapa tovard 
individual career goala* 

Procata Coal X t 

Thia program vill provide both direct and indirect aaaiitance to 
•tudenta in the career developa^nt procesa* Direct aaaiatance vill be 
through regularly acheduled individual counaeling and group guidance 
activities* Indirect aaaistance vill be provided through Mttiageaent 
of school and coanunity resources to facilitate career developaMnt* 



PtOClSS OBJgCTIVC 



Procesa Objectives I : 

1* Bach teacher vill ivploMnt at leaat one (1) activity centered 
resource unit per grading period. 

2* Bach teacher vill self«evaluate each unit iaplenented and 
submit a report of aucceasest failures t and^ auggeationa for further 
developitent of that unit* 

3. Bach teacher vill vork directly vith the Career Developsent 
Speclaliats in the implesantation of the units. 

Process Objectives II : 

1* Bach claaa vill take at leaat tvo (2) field trips per year to 
an on*tlie«job aite* 

2« Bach teacher vill have at least tvo (2) connunity resource 
persona per grading period into her clasarooa to discuaa their vork 
roles vith atudenta* 
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Freceaa 0b1»ctlvi III! 



1. Th« ttudtnt will b« axpoted to the actual work •ettingt of all 
Icvala within Job cluatart. 

2. The atudcnt will pcrfora aapectt of tha obaarvad Joba that arc 
appropriate in tciM of akilla and abllitiea. 

3. The atudant will interview workera in order that he aiay know 
how varioua workera view their Joba. 

4. The atudenta will diacuaa their viaitationa and will 
extrapolate infonution obtained to additional occupational poaaibilitiea. 

5. Saaw aa II, 2. 

6. Bach teacher in gradea 10 through 12 will provide one (I) unit 
with aupporting leaaon plana per quarter deaigned to help atudenta aee 
the relationahip between her aubject aatter and a croaa-aection of 
occupationa . 

Proeeaa Oblectivea IV i 

1. At the ninth grade level, the atudant will participate in aoM 
CMibination of the three (3) broad areaa of occupationa; (a) Buaincaa 
and Diatribution. (b) HuMn Servlcea, and (c) Induatry and Trade (baaed 
on Conatruction and Production) » and will be expoaed in depth to choae 
aapecta of each level that will further broaden the experience baae 
for aelecting aore apedfic occupations. 

2. Stmt aa IZI, 2. 

3. SaM aa II. 2. 

4. SaaM aa III. 6. 
Froceaa Oblectivea V : 

1. The atudent will chooae thoae quarter couraea that are 
appropriate to hia peraonal career aapiratlona. 

2. The atudent will be expoaed to fifteen (15) houra during a 
quarter to the conditiona, characteriatica, and other details of 
varioua occupationa within the cowunlty. 

3. SoM aa n, 2. 

4. Sam aa III, 6. 



Process Objective VI : 



!• The student identified as a potential dropout will receive 
special training in consumer education and job skills one (1) hour 
each day under a Coordinator of Vocational-Academic Education and if 
so inclined will be placed in after school jobs, with coordinator- 
employer liaison for direction and follow-up* 

Procesc Objectives VII t 

1. Ninth grade academic teachers will meet with pre -vocational 
instructors to develop one (1) unit per grading period. 

2. During their planning periods, teachers will report results 
of unit implementation and make suggestions for improvement. 

3. Students will be interviewed for their views of the inter- 
locking. 

Process Objective VIII ; 

1, The student will be provided opportunities of academic 
offerings at the senior high school for college preparation, vocational 
offerings at the vocational high school, on-the-job work experience in 
the comnninlty or the senior plan of the specific training at the area 
technical school. 

Process Objective IX t 

1. The Placement Program will establish channels of coanunication 
between the school and the community world of work utilizing resources 
of business placement offices, the local labor department, the Chamber 
of Commerce; and any other manpower agency in the area. 

Process Objectives X ; 

1. Classroom teachers at the elementary level will be assisted in 
building into the existing curriculum experiences to provide maximum 
opportunity for self awareness and awareness of the world of work. 

2. At the middle and secondary levels counselors will, on a 
systematic and scheduled basis, work directly with students in individual 
and group counseling sessions to accomplish career development objectives. 
The counselor %rill also work on a scheduled basis to accomplish these 
goals through teachers, peer group, and community resources. At the 
middle school level the counselor will use classroom unit, conmunity 
on-site, and pre-vocational laboratory experiences as a basis for 
counseling students toward career development objectives. 

3. Special efforts will be made by the counselors to assist the non- 
college bound student in the transition to either enter employment or a 
post-secondary vocational program* 
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GENERAL DESIGN 



I. OVERVIEW 

The overall objective of this project is to plan and implement 
a developmental program of occupational education in a cluster of 
schools within the Cobb County School System. The approach will 
be to fuse the more promising programs and practices of vocational 
education with the broader curriculum and with the guidance program of 
the school system within the elementary, middle, and secondary schools to 
enable the system to achieve its objective of education to all its 
students in developing work skills that are suited to an area of 
rapid growth in population, industry and technology. 

The procedures provide for a systematic approach in the further 
conceptualization, implementation, modification, evaluation and 
dissemination of the model. The program design will consist of 
these phases: (1) developmental; (2) implementation, review, 
revision and improvement; and (3) final implementation, evaluation, 
and dissemination. 

A. Developmental phase: September, 1969 - August, 1970 
The intent of the developmental phase will be to: 

(1) Identify career development objectives at elementary, 
middle school and secondary levels as derived from 
student and societal needs. 

(2) Review and assess existing research, resources, approaches 
and technology within and outside the Cobb County School 
System in the selection of process and a plan for executing 
the processes for accomplishing identified career development 
objectives in a cluster of schools (1 Sr. high school, fed 

by 1 middle school, and 4 elementary schools). 
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This phase will consist of two sub-phases as follows: 

*1. Planning and consultant sub-phase: 

The planning and consultant sub-phase will run from 
September, 1969 through May 1970. The intent of this 
sub-phase will be to specify objectives and to review, 
assess existing resources and approaches and make 
recommendations regarding Implementation strategies. 

Description of Activities 

a. Conduct meeting of project Advisory Committee 
(November, 1969) to provide for a review of the 
project, its intent, and proposed procedures and 
to provide for additional input and modification. 

b. Conduct working meeting (November, 1969) with 
selected consultant to provide them with an 
orientation in the preparation of the following 
working papers: 

"Program Design for Career Development K-6" 

"Program Design for Educational and Career 
Exploration in the Middle School" 

"The Industrial Arts Prevocational Program" 

"The Organization and Business Prevocational 
Program" 

"The Human Services Prevocational Program" 

"Structuripr the Vocational Curriculum on the 
Cluster B.^&.a in Grades 10-12" 

"Job Placement and Post-Secondary Vocational School 
Placement" 

"Guidance as an Integral Part of Career Development 
at Different Age Levels" 

"The Nature of the Learner at Different Age Levels" 



♦This sub-phase will be conducted by previous grant. 
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Each working paper will contain the following break-down: 

(1.) Conceptual Frame of Reference (General Description 

of Program) 
(2.) Rationale (Why is program needed?) 
(3.) Details of Program (Specific Operational Details) 
(4.) Implementation Suggestions 

(a.) Principles 

(b.) Tasks to be Accomplished 

1. Short-range (before September, 1970) 

2. Long-range (during 1970-71 school year) 

c. Conduct planning conference (January, 1970) at which 
consultants present working papers to key individuals 
from the Cobb County School System and from the 
cluster of schools involved in the project, and to 
provide a dialogue between conference participants 
and consultants. 

d. Conduct meetings of each different sub-cornnHtee 
(January, 1970 through May, 1970) for the purpose of 
modifying consultants' working papers into a written 
"workable model" and "plans" for implementing the 
models so as to accomplish identified career 
development objectives. There will be six sub-committees 
in the following areas which will be composed of 
individuals from participating schools, consultants, 
state level, teacher education, etc. 

e. Conduct monthly meetings of Executive Committee to 
review previous month's activities and to plan further 
activities. (This activity will be carried on through 
the project but will not be mentioned again.) 

2. Staff and material preparation sub-phase: Summer, 1970 

The staff and materials sub-phase will run from June 1, 1970 
through August 31, 1970. The intent of this sub-phase will be 
to prepare the staff In the pilot attendance area and to 
develop and obtain support materials for implementation of the 
models developed by different sub-committees as part of the 
planning and consultant sub-phase. 
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Description of Activities 



a. Complete selection and have on the job by July 1 , 1970, 
the project director and other staff within cluster of 
school who are to work with the project. 

b. Conduct seven-day training session for project director 
and key staff members In the pilot schools for the 
purpose of orienting the staff to the Immediate and far 
reaching intent of the project to the theoretical concepts 
underlying t\\€ project, to the precedural Intent, and to 
assist In the development of plans Including time schedule, 
communication pattern, responsibilities, curriculum formats, 
etc. necessary for successfully Implementing proposed 
process. One day of each week from July 1 through August 31 
will be devoted to this effort. The Associate State Director 
of Vocational Education will take the lead for these sessions. 

c. Conduct eight-day joint training session for project 
staff principals from pilot schools, elementary teachers, 
middle school teachers and senior high teachers. This 
training session will be for the purpose of orienting 
staff to Intent and nature of the model at different 
levels; assess curriculum materials and to develop 
curriculum materials for Implementing the model and 
schedule activities Into the curriculum, to develop 

a procedure for reviewing the project's progress and to 
modify as needed within the context of each school and 
within the context of the total project. Consultants 
will be Identified to assist project staff In these 
training sessions. 

d. Utilization will be made of other teacher In-service 
Institutes going In the state that would prepare staff 
for the project. Each of these Institutes will provide 
specific Inputs concerning disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. The following can be Identified. 

(1.) The PECE co-ordlnator will be enrolled In a special 
Institute to train such Individuals. 

(2.) The area high school supervisor will be enrolled In 
a special Institute that will be devoted to the 
major concepts that underlie this project. 

(3.) The area high school Instructor will attend a summer 
Institute to acquire confidence In those areas within 
a cluster where they are weak. 

(4.) Several of these persons may be handled on ^n 
Individual basis. 

(Available In-service programs will be utilized throughout 
the duration of the project.) 
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B. Implementation, review, revision and improvement phase • 
September, 1970 - May, 1972. 

This phase provides for implementation, continuous evaluation 
and modification of the process for accomplishing identified 
career development objectives within the aforementioned cluster 
of schools. This phase will consist of three sub-phases as 
follows: 

1. Initial Implementation sub-phase (August, 1970 - May, 1971) 

The aim of this sub-phase is to implement the model as 
conceived and assess its effect on students. This will 
necessitate constant review and follow-up in order to 
overcome problems that may emerge in order to implement 
the model as developed. 

Description of Activities 

a. Project director conducts weekly meetings with team 
coordinators* and principal from each school. This 

will serve as a monitoring procedure and more specifically 
(1) to review problems that are emerging and to plan to 
overcome; (2) to plan, organize and schedule future 
activities of team coordinators in their particular 
school; (3) to show ideas and experiences; (4) to review 
and study available materials and techniques; (5) to 
learn from experts; (6) to plan and co-ordinate both 
process and product evaluation. (This activity will 
not be mentioned again, but it will be continuous 
through the project.) 

b. Team coordinators in each school conduct weekly 
meetings for staff which will be for the following 
purposes: (1) to interlock academic and vocational 
curriculum experiences; (2) plan and schedule activities; 
(3) develop curriculum materials; (4) assess existing 
curriculum materials and techniques available through 
ERIC and other sources; (5) staff utilization; (6) plan 
and conduct both process and product evaluation; 

(7) plan and conduct in-service activities; (8) develop 

a format that each will use in detailing learning activities 

carried out. 

(This activity will not be mentioned again, but it will 
be continuous throughout the project.) 



*Team coordinators include career development specialist at elementary 
level and job placement and post-secondary coordinator. 
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Conduct five-day project-wide in-service training 
for project staff team coordinators, teachers, and 
principals, to be scattered throughout the year and 
designed to add knowledge, ideas, and techniques 
that could be used to further develop the project. 
(This activity will not be laentionv:! again, but it 
will be continued throughout the project*) 

All involved teachers will keep a daily diary with 
conments on process evaluations to be summarised 
weekly and used as a basis for revision the following 
summer. (Ihis activity will not be mentioned again, 
but it will be continuous throughout the project.) 

Conduct review of the project by an outside Advisory 
Committee. Ihis will be made in the spring of each 
year. This Advisory Committee will be composed of 
individuals from the U. S« Office of Education, State 
Department of Education, local school level, teacher 
education and community. 

Conduct product evaluation to determine the effects 
the project is having on students. 
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Schools and Locations 



ni€ schools that participated in this project were those 
located in the Sprayberry attendance area. This attendance area 
consisted of one (1) senior high. (Sprayberry) one (1) Junior high, 
(J* J* Daniell) and four (4) elementary schools. (Bells Ferry, 
Blackwell, Elisabeth^ and Hountaln View) During the third year of 
the project, teachers at other county elementary and Junior high 
schools were involved in program activities as part of an 
expansion plan. 

School Personnel involved in the project vere as follovs: 

Elementary Level : All principals, twenty-four (24) teachers 
for the first year; all principals and forty-^ight (48) 
teachers the second year; and all principals and teachers 
the third year. The last year of the program, approximately 
155 teachers in both pilot and expansion schools were active 
program participants. 

Junior High Level : Principal, three (3) counselors and ten 
(10) teachers for the first year; principal, three (3) 
counselors and fifteen (15) teachers for the second year; 
and principal, three (3) counselors and twenty (20) teachers 
for the third year. 

Senior High Level ; Principal, three (3) counselors and ten 
(10) teachers for the first year; principal, three (3) 
counselors and fifteen (15) teachers for the second year; 
and principal, three (3) counselors and twenty (20) teachers 
for the third year. In addition, the Vocational Supervisor, 
counselors and five (5) instructors of the Cobb County 
Vocational High School for each cf the three (3) years. 

Criteria used for the selection of the Sprayberry attendance 
area were: 

(1) The Cobb County Vocational High School was located 
adjacent to Sprayberry High School. 

(2) Bach of the elementary principals was an outstanding 
administrator and proven to be receptive to innovation 
and change. 
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wprtMnted « re.U.tlc crot.-..ctlon 
of Cobb County ttudonts. «wi,iwn 

(4) The Junior high principal involved v«t recognised ct • 
leader moag hit peers and had orientation toward 
vocational education in hit background. 

Total enrolli»nt in the Cobb School Sytte. at of September. 1970, 
wat 43,892. Ending enrollnent in May, 1973 »at 45,491. 1970 opening 
•nroll«ent in the Sprayberry attendance area wat 5,141 «ud doting 
enrollMnt in 1973 wat 6,102. 
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Resulf and Accowpllshmnt ^ 

During the 1972*73 school year, the 155 elest^tary teachers in both 
the pilot and expansion schools iaplenented approxlnately 450 career 
developsisnt units involving 3,875 students* On the middle school • 
junior high level, approximately fifty (50) teachers at both the pilot 
and expansion schools inplCMnted sosie ninety (90) units involving 
1,400 students* During the year at the secondary level, approxiastely 
twenty five (25) teachers inpleaented forty (40) units involving about 
five hundred (500) secondary students* 

The Placement effort described in the opening sections of this 
report was soderately successful in the placement of students leaving 
Sprayberry High School and in the placement of those students desiring 
full and part-time work vhile still in school* 

In-service meetings and fiorkshops continued to be held throughout 
the year with one (1) sumMr workshop involving participants <»n all 
levels, two (2) elementary in-service meetings, two (2) middle school 
workshop programs and one (1) secondary program being held during the 
year* Many group meetings and planning sessions were conducted during 
the school term in addition to the summer and Saturday In-service 
meetings* 
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INTRODUCTION 



The developmem: of any approach m education usually engenders 
speculation about the probable results of nhe approach. Evaluation 
has traditionally served as a method for deuermining the extent to 
which the desired ends have been accomplished and to discover the 
causual factors behind ziie actual results. 

The present evaluation effort is now m its third and final year. 
During this Lime two primary intents cook precedence over the more 
traditional use of evaluation: (1) lo assist the program staff m 
understanding and improving their program, and (2) to provide a source 
of information nhat will facilitate dissemination of successful components 
of the program. Exemplary programs in vocational education were intended 
to serve as replicable models of educational systems; therefore the 
evaluation of these programs should serve to assist in developing a model 
that is both worthy and capable of being exported. 

To understand and evaluate exemplary programs m vocational education 
it is necessary to explore the purpose behind the programs. These programs 
can not be vlev/ed m isolation from the national goals, for the programs 
are the result of the needs of the nation^:^s^^ well as state and local 
conditions-. The present report thus begins with a brief discussion of the 
federal role and its relation to the Cobb County DeveiopmenraJ Program of 
Occupational Education. 

Finally, we must report that this evaluation is presently incomplete. 
Federal requirements for the exemplary progiams annual reports do not 
provide adequate time for analyses of data based on school records; in 
fact, this evaluation report was due prior to the end of the school year. 
We have tried to include ail of the relevant_dita that was available 
prior to the end of the school year, and where this was not possible 
we have relied on data rrom the previous school year. 



THE FEDERAL ROLE 



During the latner part of the decade of the sixties, the high 
level of youth unemployment precipitated renewed attention to the role 
of vocational education in providing educational opportunity for indi- 
viduals m all strata of American society. One of the most significant 
results of this renewed attention was the inclusion of the concept of 
vocaLional education into the more general concept of occupational education, 
which included both prevocational and vocational education. The thinking 
which led to the revision of the vocational education concept was expressed 
most clearly m the House Report 1647 of the 90th Congress, Second Session: 

, . . The General Subcommittee on Education has concluded 
that the following five ideas recommended by the Advisory 
Council (on Vocational Education) deserve serious consider- 
ation: (1) any dichotomy between academic education and 
vocational education is outmoded; (2) developing attitudes, 
basic educational skills and habits are as important as 
skill training; (3) prevocational orientation is necessary 
to introduce pupils to the world of work and provide moti- 
vation; (4) meaningful career choices are a legitimate 
concern of vocational education; (5) vocational programs 
should be developmental, not terminal, providing maximum 
options tor students to go on to college, pursue post- 
secondary vocational and technical training, or find 
employment, (House Committee on Education and Labor, 1968), 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 provided means for - 
implementing the ideas in this House Report by including provisions 
for developing and administering exemplary programs and projrcts 
designed to produce new methodologies in occupational education. Under 
Part D (Exemplary Programs and Projects) of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 (P, L, 90-576, Section 141) , Congress defined the 
purpose of exemplary programs and projects: 

, , . to stimulate, through Federal financial support, 
new ways to create a bridge between school and earning 
a living for young people who are still in school, who 
have left school either by graduation or dropping out, 
01. who are in postsecondary programs for vocational 
preparation, and to promote cooperation between public 
education and manpower agencies. 

Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner for Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education (Policy Paper AVL-V70-1, 1969) pinpointed the 
priorities that should be established for an exemplary occupational 
education program m light of the 1968 Amendments: 
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!• Provisions for broad occupational orientation at the elemen- 
tary and secondary school levels so as to increase student 
awareness of the range of opt. 'cr.s open to them in the world 
of work, 

2, Provisions for work experience, cooperative education and 

similar programs, making possible a wide variety of offerings 
in many occupational areas, 

3- Provisions for students not previously enrolled in vocational 
programs to receive specific training in job entry skills 
just prior to the time that they leave the school, (Some of 
these training programs might be very intensive and of short 
duration, ) 

4, Provision for intensive occupational guidance and counseling 
during the last years of school and for initial placement 

of all students at the completion of their schooling, 
(Placement might be in a job or in postsecondary occupational 
training. Placement should be accomplished in cooperation 
with appropriate employment services, manpower agencies, etc) 

5, Provisions for the grantee or contractor to carry the program 
on with support from regular funding sources after the ter- 
mination of the Federal assistance under Part D of P, L, 
90-576, (Federal assistance under Part D cannot exceed three 
years , ) 

Grant Venn^s statement became the program guidelines for indivi- 
dual proposals from the states. At the onset there was much confusion 
as to which took precedence the proposal preparation guidelines or the 
Grant Venn Policy Paper, Therefore, the Cobb County proposal generally 
did not meet the re.quirements of either document. Proposals were sent 
in by January 1, 1970, The expected notification date for funding was 
March 1, 1970; however, notification of contract award for Cobb County 
did not come until June 30, 1970, This late notification placed a 
stress on the Cobb County program, since in compliance with Cobb County 
policy no personnel could be hired until after official notification 
was received. In August the program budget was reduced by 10%, causing 
more problems m the early stages of initiation. The program director 
was hired immediately after notification of funding; other staff were 
not located until early August, 

In August of 1970, U,S,0,E, sponsored a conference on exploratory 
programs in occupational education. This conference dealt with many of 
the issues that the program directors would face in the coming year. 
More importantly, U,S,0,E, and particularly B,A,V,T,E, demonstrated a 
firm commitment to the programs and set the stage for successful imple- 
mentation • 



The Pilot and Demonstration Branch of BtA.V.T.Et provided for 
feedback on the progress of the program at three levels: (1) on-site 
visitation by both regional and national officers, (2) required quarterly 
and annual reports prepared by the program staff, and (3) annual reports 
prepared by the third party evaluation team as required by U.S.O.E. 

It was assumed by U.S.O.E. that an adequate research and curricular 
base had been previously developed, and that a program staff need only 
gather together and implement these existing materials and experiences. 
Within the approved expenditures contained in the Act, this might have been 
true. However, the components stressed in Venn's policy statement had never 
before been integrated into a single program. Furthermore, curricular 
materials were not available in many areas contained in the Cobb County 
program, causing much staff time to be allocated to the development of 
these materials . 

The first four programmatic thrusts of the Venn policy statement 
appear to have been conceptualized as a single unit. However, problems 
arose in attempting to integrate the concepts as well as implant these 
modules into the existing curriculum. In order to assure the program's 
eventual success, it seemed that a reduced scope, increased fiscal resources 
and an extended time frame was necessary. The fifth thrust of Venn's state- 
ment called for the incorporation of successful aspects of the program into 
the schools after the termination of federal funds. While on the surface 
this requirement seems fairly simple to accomplish, the school finances 
in Cobb County are already severely stressed. Given the large in-service 
teacher training requirement of the program, in conjunction with the rapid 
turnover of teachers, continuation of successful aspects of the program 
seems to require additional finances that have not yet been committed. 

The United States Office of Education's request for proposals 
described the general nature of the exemplary program which would be 
federally funded. The Georgia Department of Education and the Cobb 
County School System wrote a proposal which resulted in a set of pro- 
cess and product goals. These goals were not context free; e.g., they 
were in part influenced by the specific needs of the local community 
and the metropolitan area of Atlanta. 

Once the goals were established, the program staff was responsible 
for developing and implementing process and product objectives that 
would bring about goal attainment. In the Cobb County proposal, no 
product objectives were present; therefore, all objectives that were to 
be measured by the evaluation staff were developed after the U. S. 
Office of Education had committed itself to funding the program. 

The program staff worked with the evaluation staff in developing 
sets of process and product objectives that were both congruent with 
the goals and capable of being measured. Process objectives, to a 
large extent, were dependent upon available resources within the community. 



After the process objectives had been developed, the Implementors 
(e.g., teachers and counselors) began implementing the processes. In 
many cases this required the utilization of community resources, the 
nature of which occasionally restricted the implementors in their efforts. 

It Is important to note that the Cobb County Program relies 
heavily on the utilization of community resources. Field trips, resource 
people, job placements, and on-the-job training play a major role in the 
program. All of these activities involve interaction between the 
school system and the community. Members of the community have given 
generously of both their time and materiel. 

The observed processes and products represent changes in the stu- 
dents, teachers, parents and curriculum due to the implementation of 
the program. The observed products are measured within the boundary of 
the school system and are one step removed from the actual outcome of 
the program. The observed outcome will result from changes in the stu- 
dents after they leave the school system; e.g., do they obtain employ- 
ment, or are they able to ent>er postsecondary education? 

The ultimate success or failure of the Cobb County Exemplary 
Program will not be known until the students who have been through the 
entire program CK-12) leave the school system. 
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LOCALE 



Cobb County is one of the five counties composing the Metropolitan 
Atlanta area. It is the third largest in land area and population, with 
A37 square miles and 196,793 residents, (7A percent urban and 26 percent 
rural). With an average annual population increase of 8,262 since 1960, 
its rate of growth among the five counties is second only to Dekalb 
County. Projections are that the population will continue to increase 
by roughly 8,000 persons annually and by 1980 the population is expected 
to be 270,000 (3, p. 2). 

Marietta, the county seat of Cobb County, is located in the cen- 
tral part of the county, 15 miles north of Atlanta on U. S, Highway 41. 
The Marietta city limits encompass 8.91 square miles, with a 1970 popu- 
lation of 27,216, 



Community Characteristics 



More than 99 percent of the population in Cobb County is com- 
posed of two ethnic groups, blacks and whites. Based on the 1970 'J. S. 
Census, there were 8,180 blacks and 188,160 whites residing in the 
county. While the whites are fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
populated areas of the County, the black population is concentrated in 
specific geographic areas. Almost half of Cobb County's black popula- 
tion reside within the Marietta city limits. 

The 1970 U. S. Census reported 61,180 housing units in the county, 
1,732 of which lacked some or all plumbing facilities. The average num- 
ber of persons per housing unit was 3,1 in 1970, as compared to 3.45 in 
1960. The median number of rooms per unit was 5.3, with a median value 
of owner-occupied dwellings of $19^200, and median rental value of $110 
per month. 

Per capita income in Cobb County has increased dramatically over 
the past ten years. In i960 the per capita income was $1,549; by 19rS 
it had more than doubled, increasing to $3,122; and by 1970 it had 
reached $3,188. Predictions for 1983 show an increase in per capita 
income to $4,395 (3, p. 5). The average household income in Cobb County 
for 1970 was $11,382, 

Effective buying income per household is often considered to be 
a more accurate indicator of ability to purchase goods and services 
than is per capita income. Table 2 presents data for Cobb County as 
compared to other selected Georgia counties, the state and nation. 
Table 2 shows that the effective buying income per household unit in 
Cobb County of $10,596 jn 1968 is approximately $2,000 above the state 
average and $1,000 abovi che national average. 



Table 1. 1968 Cobb County and U. S. Population by Age Groups 



U. S. Cobb Co. U. S. 

Age Groups Cobb County (Dept. of Census) Percent Percent 



4 years and 



under 


23,920 


18,506,000 


13.70 


9.20 


5-9 years 


21,000 


20,906,000 


12.03 


10.39 


10-14 years 


18,500 


20,235,000 


10.60 


10.06 


15-19 years 


15,800 


18,173,000 


9.05 


9.03 


20-64 years 


86.100 


104.198.000 


49.31 


51.81 


TOTAL 


174,700 


201,153,000 


100.00 


100.00 



Estimates of the Population of the U. S. by Age, Race, and Sex: 
July 1, 1969, Current Population Reports (March, 1970), p. 25 #441. 



Table 2. Effective Buying' Income Per Household Unit - 1968 



Income Per Household 



Bibb County 


$ 8,903 


Cobb County 


10,569 


Fulton County 


10,373 


Muscogee County 


8,696 


Richmond County 


9,219 


Georgia 


8,556 


United States 


9,592 
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Employment 



It was estimated that In 1960 the labor force for the county was 
35.9 percent of the total population. By 1965 the percentage had 
increased to 41.2, but by 1968 it had decreased to 40.5 percent (3, p. 6). 
Of the 15 census tracts in the county, census tract 1 had the lowest per 
family income in 1968, while census tract 4 had the highest. The 
percentages of people employed from these two tracts, however, were 
almost equal: 39.4 percent for census tract 1 ^'ersus 39.5 percent for 
tract 4. Thus, percentage-wise, there are proportionately as many people 
working in census tract 1 as census tract 4, yet they represent opposite 
ends of the family income continuum within Cobb County. 

There are over 65 firms manufacturing products in Cobb County 
which employ 25 persons or more, and 115 manufacturers employing fewer 
than 25 people. The largest single employer is the Lockheed-Georgia 
Company, which In 1972 employed more than 12,000 people. 



The School System 

The Cobb County School System is divided into nine attendance 
areas, each composed of one ser'''>r high school, one or more middle 
schools, and several, usually tour, elementary schools. The Cobb County 
Developmental Program of Occupational Education is located in the Spray- 
berry attendance area, which Includes Sprayberry High School, J. j. Daniell 

*- ifeli Jw. .>.:, ^au IlwuaUin View, BlavU».;ili, Elizabeth and 

Bell's Ferry Elementary Schools. This attendance area has an enrollment , 
of 4,894 students, while the total enrollment in the Cobb County School 
System is 43,892. 

The Sprayberry attendance area was selected for several reasons: 

1. The Cobb County Vocational High School is located adjacent to 
Sprayberry High School. It provides facilities for the voca- 
tional offerings'in Cobb County. This school pJcV/s an ir*por- 
tant part in the project. 

2. Each of the elementary principals in this area was receptive 
to innovations and change. 

3. This attendance area was representative of a cross-section of 
Cobb County students. (Cobb County Proposal for Exemplary 
Program, p. 41) . 



The Cobb County Vocational High School plays an iii5>ortant role 
at th^ high school level of this program. The school's facilities 
include fully equipped laboratories for the study of electronics, 
electrical construction, drafting, sheet metal and printing. The 
instructional programs presently being provided in these facilities 
offer students an opportunity to gain entry level job skills as well 
as exploratory experiences. The vocational high school was designed to 
serve all of the interested high school students in Cobb County 
System; however, with a capacity for handling only 200 full-time stu- 
dents, it has proven te he inadequate for meeting the vocational 
training needs of the area. 

The average annual increase in school enrollment of 2,173 stu- 
dents over the past ten years has caused a facility shortage^ During 
this period the annual enrollment increase has ranged from a low of 
1,388 in 1968-69, to a high of 3,117 in 1966-67. Projections for the 
next ten years indicate that an average annual increase of approximately 
2,000 students is expected. 

Data regarding current expenditures per child in Average Daily 
Attendance (ADA) are shown in Table 3. In evaluating state and local 
expenditures per ADA child by comparison with data published by the 
National Education Association, certain other expenditures must be 
included, as shown below: 



$437,70 


$468.97 - 


- shown below 




20.02 - 


- appropriation to Georgia Retirement 






System 




8.49 - 


- federal grant to schools, lunch and 






milk program 




10.42 - 


- cost of operating the Department of 






Education 


476.63 


507.90 - 


- NEA computation of cost per ADA child 



Table 3. State and Cobb County Current Expenditures for ADA Child by 
Years 





Year 


State Average 


Cobb County 



1962-63 


$269.29 


$253.98 


1963-64 


281.01 


295.3. 


1964-65 


302.81 


306.88 


1965-66 


348.73 


370.39 


1966-67 


409.03 


399.27 


1967-68 


468.97 


437.70 


1968-69 


N.A. 


469.98 


1969-70 


N.A. 


496.00 


1970-71 


N.A. 


512.30 



Source: ''Cost per ADA Child," State Department of Education and 
Financial Records, Cobb County Schools. 
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It should be noted that Cobb County expenditures per child exceed 
the Georgia state expenditures only during the three year period 1963 
through 1966. The Cobb County cost per child over this period shows a 
generally increasing but fluctuating expenditure pattern. 

Cobb County's source of local school monies is a property tax. 
Under the Constitution of the State of Georgia the maximum tax that can 
be levied for maintenance and operation of the school system is 20 mills 
on the assessed valuation of the school property digest after homestead 
and personal exemptions have been deducted. Cobb County is currently 
levying the maximum millage. It thus appears that if Cobb County is to 
continue to support education at the current ratio of one-third of the 
total cost, addiuional local revenue must be secured through either 
other additional tax sources or by an increase in the mlllage. An 
increase in the millage can only be secured through a constitutional 
amendment . 

Cobb County's bonding capacity available during the next ten - 
years appears to be adequate to meet anticipated schoolhouse construction 
needs. It is assumed that additional funds will be needed during this 
period. In particular, additional funds will be needed for the construc- 
tion of kindergarten facilities, which presently do not exist. In 1969 
the county approved a $15,000,000 bond issue. Support was approximately 
3 to 1 in favor of the bond. 

The Cobb County Schools Comprehensive Study of 1970 points out 
that about 50 percent of the graduates of Cobb County High Schools do 
not go on to college or other postsecondary schools. In addition, there 
are many young people who leave school prior to completion of high school. 
The economy of Cobb County would then depend to a considerable extent on 
the availability of vocational programs of the right kinds and quality. 
The Cobb County Study was explicit in stating this: "The best interests 
of the area require more attention to vocational education programs by 
the schools," (3, p. 29). 

The need for a developmental program of occupational education 
was made clear in the Cobb County Study: 

Recent research on the nature of career choices 
has established the validity of career choices as being a 
process rather than an event. This process starts early 
in life. The elementary teacher is important in the pro- 
cejjR, The new middle school has aij important role in voca- 
tional maturation, since it helps students move into the age 
of exploration and discovery. The high school program 
should be based on good work experiences, good attitudes, 
a broad command of the common elements in vocations and a 
sound general education insofar as individual student 
abilities will permit, (3, p. 30) 
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Vic '>-obb County School System, in conjunction with the (jeorgia 
Deparcr/.t;/.: Education, Xv'as well aware of the possible beneiits 
obtair.a . "r.^"^^ a comprehensive program in career developu.ent . I'rioi 
t-.^ lV:?: of the proposal submitted to the U. S. nni>x- ^: i:. ik- 

tior., Cj. ■ . jViV.zy had received a state grant to develop a riodei of a 
career .:evr,i ^t>ment program. The nature of this model was congrurrr vMti: 
the gui^i-i Tiirf established by the U, S. Office of Education and v\^.:v • 
into th. ,sal sent to U.S.O.E. Dr. Sidney High and br. Aiberi I. 

Riendeau . 7::^:; U. S. Oftice of Education were contacted b> Dr. .'a:pes 
Bctrc-^s ; 1=: veorgia Jjepartment of Education, Vocatioaa] Kdiivc:CJLon 
Div:?. V. ' '^nnecticn with the development of the prcposai . 

:c j-e extent the proposal submitted to the (' . ?. 0: fice of 
Lduca:: • -a^.cls the recommendations of the Cobb Coiii-i • SoitvV^ls 
Conpre-i^.. • 1 . ^ Suudy. This study had emphasized the importar.ce cf c» 
deveicpr ^ .:o '. prcgram that coordinated the academic subiecr xaztev with 
reio^z^i -.^v. ^ )r.al experiences, and this is reflected in tjie ;.repos.-il 
sur.fii: re, : _ . S .0 .E. 

The project \.-ill attempt to conceptualize and impie- 
::-2r.-: a developmental program of career exploration and 
c -O'i-.-aLional preparation in grades K-12 with inherent 
t-^-utures which enable the program to serve the needs of all 
ycv.ih. Special provisions will be made for disadvantaged 
?.7.c handicapped students. Concrete experiences of voca- 
ci-jnal laboratories and actual work settings will be fused 
virr. uhe academic program in order to enhance the teaching 
a;;c learning of basic academic skills by relating them to 
tr.c v.orld of work. (2, p. 4) 

Thr^ \,ohh County School System serves a population chat is economi- 
cally v;ell above the state and national averages. The rationale for 
selecti"ig Cobb County as the site for an exemplary program in vocational 
educatiur. vas based on the availability of well-equipped facilities for 
vocac:D;-_ irainmg at both the secondary and postsecondary levels, 
Wiile i::ese facilities existed prior to the development of the program, 
a compreliensive vocational program to serve the needs of all students 
had not bisevi established. Cobb County's Development Program of Occupa- 
tional •:d'i:::ition represents an effort to maximally utilize a v/ell-equipped 
occuu.^t . .n : ^ education program. 

It should not be assumed because of Cobb County's relacivelv high 
economl-. <^ta':us that the students do not need a comprehensive program 
of 'i-^ ^ . i education. As previously stated, approxlmateJy 50 
percent cr v.-^o County's students do not go on to college or other post- 
secondary : raining, .^fter leaving school these students are likelv to 
face mai:\ -onLhs of job hunting and marginal work. Cobb Couutv and the 
Metroool^i ;n Atlanta area will continue to need employees of considerable 
vocattc: r.r technical preparation; a comprehensive projirai^i in occiij^a- 
tiona. " will assist students in finding meaningful employment 

rather th^r. .\arginal employment, 
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CONCEPTUALIZATION OF THE EVALUATION 



The dev-eiopmental nature of the Cobb County Exemplary Program requires 
that the products and processes be integrated across grade levels; i.e., the 
products of one grade level should be well suited to enter the processes of 
the next graae level. The program can be conceptualized as a series of 
processes that were designed to eventually lead to the desired products. 
This section will describe the relationships between specific processes and 
products of Lhe Cobb County Exemplary Program. 

It saould be pointed out that the followinp sets of processes and 
products were modified during the first year of implementation. The process 
objectives have remained relatively fixed, while the product objectives v/ere 
subscanLiaxxy altered in order that they be measurable. Processes and 
products were not: explicitly related at the onset of the program; the present 
conceptualization was comoleted several months after implementation. 
Certairtly, adciiiioiial refinement of both process and product objectives 
should be encouraged as the program matures. 

The product goals for this project are defined as the desired 
products of the educational process. Goal achievement was assessed by 
means of the attainment of product objectives for that "goal. If the "set" 
of objectives for a particular goal is achieved, then it will be assumed in 
general that the goal has been attained. 

The prccess goals are the general types of activities that will be 
used to attain the product goals. Process objectives are the specific 
classes of activities that are considered necessary and sufficient for 
process goal actualization. It should be noted that each process goal has 
a unique set of process objectives that describe the particular types of 
activities encompassed by that goal. 

vrniie process goals have been assumed to lead to product goal 
fulfillment , there is the distinct possibility of achieving the former 
without tht. latter or, less likely, tue latter without the former. For 
this reason it is important to "break oat" the relationships between 
product and process goals and objectives. Figure 2 and the explanation 
immediately following it define the present conceptualization of the 
relationships between the goals and objectives. It should be noted that 
one product nay be produced by many processes, and that one process may 
produce nahy products. This lack of isomorphism has led to problems in 
establishing cause-effect re" ^tionships. It also is obvious that other 
variables nay be operating to produce products that are not being taken 
into account. However, in a prog'ram as massive as the Cobb County 
endeavor, s'\ch confoundings are expected. The next section is an attempt 
to minimize rhe confounding factors. For simplicity, the product goals, 
product objectives, process goals and process objectives will be listed 
separately, 
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Product Goals 



Product Goal I 

The student uill develop an awareness of the relationship between 
an individual's self -characteristics (interest, values, abilities, 
personality traits) and the appropriateness of various occupational 
areas. 



Product Goal I I 

The student will acquire an awareness of the occupational areas 
within the community, the characteristics and the contributions of each, 
and will extrapolate to build a frame of reference for occupational 
areas in the state and nation. 



Product Goal III 

ihe strdent 'will acquire an awareness of educational avenues 
necessary and those available relative to a wide range of occupational 
areas . 



Product G o al IV 

The student will build upon his awareness of self-characteristics, 
occupational areas, educational avenues, and activity-oriented experiences, 
an ability for decision-making. 

Product Goal V 

The student will acquire an awareness of the psychological and 
sociological meaning of work, and during his school activities will 
express a positive attitude toward self, others, educational programs, 
and different types of work roles. 

Product Goal VI 

To provide a more meaningful and productive educational program 
with special emphasis on students identified as disadvantaged and/or 
handicapped . 
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PRODUCTS 



PROCESSES 



Product 
Goals 



Product 
Objectives 



Process 
Goals 



Process 
Objectives 



! GOAL 1 



I.I 



III 

XI 



II (1,2) 



III (2,3.5,6) 
XI, 2 



GOAL 
2 



; 3 


9 


i 8 


11 



II 




II (1,2) 


III 




III (1,2,4,5) 


IV 




IV (1,2,3) 


V 


V (2,3) 



GOAL 




3 





i 


12 


/ 


13 


y 


L 



CxT 



TXI (1,2,3) 



GOAL 
4 



12 



TV 




, IV, 1 


XT 




XI, 2 



GOAL 
5 



4 


6 


5 


9 



II j 




II (1.2) 


III 




III (1,3,5) 


IV 




■ IV (1,2) 


V 




V (2,3) 



GOAL 
6 • 



10 


17 


IV 

15' 
1^^ 


18 
19 



III 



IV 



VI 



VII 
VIII 



IX 



Figure 2 

Relationship Between Goals and Objectives 



. I (1.2,3) 
III (2,6) 



IV, 4 



V (1,4) 



VI, 1 



VII 


(1,2) 


VIII 


(1,2) 


IX, 


1 




1 1 
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Product Objectives 



Product Objective 1 

To increase student (grades 5-12) knowledge of the educational 
requirements of occupations as measured by the P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test. 

Product Objective 2 

To increase student (grades 5-12) knowledge of the abilities 
required in different occupations as measured by the P.E.C.E. Knowledge 
Test. 



Product Objective 3 

To increase student (grades 5-12) knowledge of occupational areas 
as measured by the P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test. 



Product Objective 4 

To increase the positiveness of student (grades 6-12) attitudes 
toward themselves and others as measured by an attitude scale. 



Product Objective 5 

To increase the positiveness of student (grades 6-12), parent and 
teacher attitudes toward occupational education as measured by attitude 
scales. 



Product Objective 6 

To increase student (grades 8-12) and teacher satisfaction with 
curriculum offerings as measured by the 1968 Cobb County Questionnaire. 



Product Objective 7 

To increase the percentage of students applying for and entering 
postsecondary education. 



Product Objective 8 

To increase the number of occupations students (grades 3-12) can 
list in two minutes. 
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Product Objective 9 



To increase the number of high school students enrolled in 
vocational education programs. 



Product Objective 10 

To decrease the absentee rate. 



Product Objective 11 

To increase the number of students (grades 10-12) in work 
experience . 



Prod uct Objective 12 

To increase counselor involvement regarding contact with students 
about career decisions. 



Product Objective 13 

To increase counselor involvement regarding contact with teachers 
to fuse career-oriented activities and information in the curriculum. 



Product Objective 14 

To increase parental involvement in the educational process. 



Product Objective 15 

To increase the proportion of students (graduates ^.nd dropouts) 
leaving school with job entry-level skills. 



Product Objective 16 

To reduce grade failures. 



Product Objective 17 

To increase the percentage of students placed on jobs by the 

school . 
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Product Objective 18 



To increase student academic achievement as measured by an 
achievement test . 

Product Objective 19 

To reduce the dropout rate. 

Process Goals 



Process Goal I 

This program in grades 1 through 7 will enhance the traditional 
academic curriculum with occnpc'tion^^lly' ori ented artivitl^s. 

Process Goal II 

This program in grades 1 through 7 will introduce students to 
community work roles . 

Process Goal III 

Through the P.E.C.E. Program this program will develop and 
f implement programs of career exploration in such a manner as to enhance 
traditional academic learning and accomplish certain career development 
objectives . 

Process Goal TV 

This program will develop and implement programs of pre-vocational 
orientation into the middle school, ninth grade, in such a manner as to 
enhance traditional academic learning and accomplish certain career 
development ob j ec tives . 

Process Goal V 

This program ivrill develop and implement an exploration program 
at the tenth grade level. 
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Process Goal VI 



This program will provide an across-tue-board work experience 
program at the tenth grade level for potential dropouts. 

Process Goal VII 

This program will develop and implement vocational clusters 
within the senior high school around which academic subject matter will 
be centered. 



Process Goal VIII 

At middle and secondary levels teachers will interlock exploration 
pre-vocational, and career development with academic curriculum for cer- 
tain students. 



Process Goal IX 

This program will provide students with job entry-lev.-^l skills. 
Process Goal X 

This program will develop a job placement program which will 
place the responsibility on the school to help each student make the 
transition from school to work. 



Process Goal XI 

This program will provide both direct and indirect assistance to 
students in the career development process. Direct assistance will be 
through regularly-scheduled individual counseling and group guidance 
activities. Indirect assistance will be provided through counselor 
management of school and conmiunity resources to facilitate career 
development. 



Process Objectives 

Process Goal I - Objectives 

1. " ach teacher vill implement at least one concrete experience 
program per grading period (4 per year) . 
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2. Each teacher will self -evaluate each program implemented and 
submit a report of successes, failures, and suggestions for further 
development of that program • 

3. Each teacher will work directly with the Career Development 
Specialists in the implementation of the programs. 

Process Goal II - Ob;jectives 



1* Each teacher will take her class on at least one field trip 
(per grading period) to an on-job site. 

2. Each teacher will have at least two community resource persons 
per grading period into her classroom to discuss their work roles with 
students . 



Process boai ill - Objectives 

1. The student will be exposed to the actual work settings of all 
levels within job clusters. 

2. The student will perform aspects of the observed jobs that 
are appropriate in terms of skills and abilities. 

3» The student will interview workers in order that he may know 
how various worV.ers view their jobs. 

4. The students will discuss their visitations and will extrapolate 
information obtained to additional occupational possibilities. 

5. Same as II, 2. 

6. Each teacher in grades 10 through 12 will provide one learning 
activity with supporting lesson plans per month designed to help students 
see the relationship between her subject matter and a cross-section of 
occupations, with occupations at each level in the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (D.O.T.) being given major focus at least one time. 

Process Goal IV - Objectives 

1 . The student will participate in one of the three broad areas 
of occupations: (a) Business and Distribution, (b) Human Services, and 
(c) InH' strial Arts (based on Construction), and will be exposed in depth 
to the aspects of each level that will further broaden the experience 
base foi. selecting Tiore specific occupations. 

2. Same as III, 2 

3. Same as II, 2. 
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4. Same as III, 6. 



Process Goal V Objectives 

1. The student will choose general business, trade, and Industrial 
exploration or an academic program leading toward college programs such as 
liberal arts, engineering, pre-med., and others. 

2. The student will be exposed one hour each day to the working 
conditions, characteristics and other details of various occupations, 
within the community. 

3. Same as II, 2. 

4. Same as III, 6. 



Process Goal Vi - Objective 

1. The student identified as a potential dropout will receive 
special training in consumer education and job skills one hour each day 
under a Coordinator of Vocational-Academic Education, and, if so inclined, 
will be placed in after school jobs, with coordinator-employer liaison 
for direction and follow-up. 



Process Goal VII - Objectives 

1. The student will be exposed to the characteristics of one of 

the following vocational clusters 2 hours each day: electrical, mechanical, 
metal-working, graphic arts, drafting and design, electronics and office 
occupations. 

2. Same as III, 6. 



Process Goal VIII - Objectives 

1. Teams of teachers organized around vocational offerings with 

a team leader will meet once each week to develop lesson plans for inter- 
locking . 

2. Teachers will report results of last week's lesson plans with 
suggestions for improvement at each weekly meeting. 

3. Students will be interviewed for their views of the inter- 
locking • 
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Process Goal IX - Objective 



1. The student will be provided opportunities of academic 
offerings at the senior high school for college preparation, vocational 
offerings at the vocational hlgl school, on-the-job work experience in 
the community or the senior plan of specific training at the area 
technical school. 



Process Goal X - Objective 

1. The Job Placement Coordinator will establish channels of 
Communication between the school and the community world of work utilizing 
resources of business placement offices, the local labor department, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and any other manpower agency in the area* 

Process Goal XI - Objectives 

1. Classroom teachers at the elementary level will be assisted 
in building into the existing curriculum such experiences as will pro- 
vide maximum opportunity for vocational inquiry and awareness of the world 
of work. 

2. At the middle and secondary levels counselors will on a 
systematic and scheduled basis work directly with students in' individual 
and group counseling sessions to accomplish career development and 
vocational objectives. The counselor will also work on a scheduled 
basis to accomplish these goals through teachers, curriculum, peer 
group, and community resources ♦ At the middle school level the counselor 
will use pre-vocational laboratory experiences as a basis for counseling 
students toward career development objectives. 

3. Intensive efforts will be conducted by the counselor to assist 
the non-college bound student in the transition to either enter employ- 
ment or a post-secondary vocational program. The method will involve 
both direct and indirect experiences with students through the manage- 
ment of school and community resources to enhance a satisfactory transi- 
tion from high school. 



ERIC 
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SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 



During the third year of implementation the Cobb County Development 
Program of Occupational Education served approximately 5000 stud€:nts in the 
Sprayberry attendance area. At the elementary grade levels 3073 students 
in 115 classes were involved in project activities, which represents all 
classes at each of the four elementary schools. Four principals, 1x7 
teachers and two career development specialists participated in the program- 
at this level. The career development specialists worked directly with 
the teachers to assist in the coordination, operation and further devel- 
opment of the program. The focus of the program at the elementary grade 
levels was to provide students with a base for mastering future career 
development tasks through simulated experiences, observations, discussion 
and vicarious experiences* The major emphasis was on self and career 
awareness ir order to promote students* awareness of the economic, social 
and personal significance of work, the existing range of occupations within 
Cobb County and beyond, and the importance of basic skills m every 
occupation. 

At the middle school level (grades 7-9) the focus of the program 
was on occupational orientation and exploration. One phase of the program 
was directed toward offering the student an opportunity to orient himself 
further to. several broad occupational areas and to acquire a basis of 
understanding for future educational and occupational decision-making. 
Another phase of the program attempted to provide students with an oppor- 
tunity to explore a particular occupational area in greater depth. 

The program at the middle school involved the principal, thirty- 
five academic teachers, three counselors, three team coordinators, one 
career development specialist, and a P.E.C.E. coordinator (Program of 
Education and Career Exploration) . Approximately 1431 students partici- 
pated in program activities during the third year of implementation. 

At the seventh grade level teachers used the unit approach with 
their students. In coordinating their team activities, each group, 
consisting of four teachers, would select one teacher to serve as the 
lead teacher in integrating subject matter whiJe the others contributed 
support through their classes. Approximately 591 seventh grade students 
were involved. 
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The major thrust of the program at the eighth grade level was the 
P.E C.E. program. The P.E.C.E. program offered students an opportunity 
to explore occupations in one of six categories: service, business, 
organizational, expression of ideas, outdoors, and technology. The 
P.E.C.E, program was described as follows: 

After experiencing a work role, the student shares his 
observations with other students in small guidance groups 
where attention is focused on questions such as the 
following: How did I feel about myself while involved in 
the work role? What are other jobs in our societv that 
might provide similar satisfaction? What are the differ- 
ent decisions one would have to make in order to enter a 
particular job? What value does the work role under 
question have economically as well as socially to society? 
What educational avenues could prepare one for a particular 
job? What are the different psychological aspects to be 
realized in this job? (Cobb County^ Proposal for 
Exemplary Program, p. 9). 

During the third year of the program 440 eighth grade students completed 
the P.E.C.E. program. 

All ninth grade students enrolled in either Industrial Arts, 
Human Services, Business and Distribution, Band, or Art, with approximately 
400 ninth grade students taking courses in the first three areas. The 
focus of Human Services, Business and Distribution, and Industrial Arts 
is: 

A. To provide appropriate opportunities for students to explore 
in greater depth, those areas of interest. for the purpose of 
enabling them to convert a generalized choice into a specific 
choice. 

B. To provide the range of experiences and activities necessary 
to aid students in the clarification and further identifica- 
tion of an area so that a specific choice can be made. 

C. To expose students to the content, tools, settings, products, 
or services of a particular occupation through either direct 
experiences or through simulated experiences in pre-vocational 
areas as well as to the range of opportunities available in 
order to enable students to further differentiate choices 
within the area. 

D. The experiences provided during this level should be designed 
"to further increase the student's underscanding regarding 

the different dimensions of career development . . . for the 
purpose of assisting the student to gain more toward a partic- 
ular vocational preference (Cobb County Proposal for Exemplary 
Program, p. 29) • 
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The focus of the program at the high school level is to assist 
the student in converting his vocational preference into reality. The 
program continues to be exploratory in natuie at the tenth grade level, 
but this IS supplemented by specific preparatory experiences m the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. Work experience programs, on-the-job 
training, courses leading to job entry level skills, job placement pro- 
grams, career development counseling, and the development of academic 
vocational units are all intended to prepare the students for employment 
and/or postsecondary education. 

Thirty-three people were responsible for implementing the program 
at the high school level during the third year* The personnel from the 
vocational high school included the principal, counselor, and six 
vocational instructors, while Sprayberry personnel consisted of the 
principal, counselor, a work experience coordinator, two business 
education instructors, and twenty academic teachers. Approximately five 
hundred high school students participated in the program during the third 
year; this represents slightly less than one-third of Sprayberry's 
students , 

At the secondary level, tenth grade students at Sprayberry High 
School may choose a class in career exploration, a class m general 
business or those classes more specifically relevant to occupational 
goals in the professions, etc. The student choosing the career explo- 
ration class rotates through the six occupational areas of training 
offered by the Vocational Department of Sprayberry High School, There 
he is introduced to each of those occupations and. subsequently, to 
similar occupations and to the characteristics, skills, and educational 
steps pertinent to still a wider range of occupations at varying levels. 

The student choosing the general business class is introduced 
to typing, bookkeeping, office practices and other such activities 
and, as in the Career Exploration Program, the relativeness of mathe- 
matics, English, science, and social studies but, in this case, to 
business occupations. 

Those students pursuing occupational goals in the professions 
are choosing courses that facilitate preparation for attaining these 
goals. All students are exposed to the unit approach through their 
subject area classes. As in the middle school, subject area concepts 
and skills are presented in such a way tha** they can be applied to 
individual career choices* This unit approach is continued through 
the eleventh and twelfth grade years. 

For those students identified as potential dropouts there is 
a Program of Cooperative Vocational and Academic Education (C.V,A,E,) 
in addition to those activities previously mentioned* A C,V,A, E, 
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Coordinator meets one hour per day with such students to further strengthen 
the relationship of the various subject matters to each onher, to the 
world of work, and to actual job situations in which these students are 
engaged. The Coordinator works as a liaison between the communitv and 
the school in helping the students to obtain after-schooi empiovment 
and to relate that employment to their schooling. 

At the eleventh grade level, based upon informal: ion and explora- 
tion as mentioned above, the student may choose to enroll in the Voca- 
tional Department of Sprayberry High for job-entry level preparation 
in drafting, electrical construction and maintenance, graphic arts, 
radio and television repair or sheetmetal aud welding, or he may choose 
any one of a number of cooperative programs such as Diversified Coopera- 
tive Training (D.C.T.), Vocational Office Training (V.O.T.), or Distri- 
butive Education (D.E.) or he may continue to choose those classes 
necessary to- pursue an occupational goal in the professions. 

At the twelfth grade level, the student may continue any one of 
those opportunities listed at the eleventh grade level and in addition 
he may choose the Senior Plan in which he attends the Marietta-Cobb 
Area Vocational Technical School for specific occupational preparation 
while graduating with his high school class. 

At the secondary level, the emphasis is one of preparation for 
the next step through more specific occupational-skill preparation. 

The guidance function is vital at all grade levels in the Cobb 
County Occupational and Career Development Program, with special empha- 
sis at the secondary level to provide every student with information 
about occupational choices as well as educational avenues. Culminating 
the guidance function at the secondary level is a Placement Program 
drawing upon a Placement Coordinator, Man-Power agencies, guidance 
counselors, business personnel departments and other community resources 
in helping each student exiting the school in making his next step, 
whether that be employment, further training, or higher education. 

The Job Placement Coordinator surveys the local business com- 
munity for prospective -placement opportunities. When positions become 
available, he notifies the proper work-study coordinators in the school 
and in some instances communicates this information to the student body 
via intercom 

Periodically, the Job Placement Coordinator requests reports of 
placements from work-study ooordinators to be included in the school's 
total placement report. 

Seniors who want assistance finding full-time, permanent employ- 
ment after graduation may register with the Job Placement Coordinator. 



Any student who wants assistance finding summer t employment may 
register with the Job Placement Coordinator • 

Counselors and the Principal have be.^.n asked to refer student 
drop-outs to the Job Placement coordinator If they want employment help. 

Records are kept of businesses contacted, employers* requests 
for student help, student applications for emplojrment, student refer- 
rals to employers, and students placed In work situations. 
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DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



Part of the federal intent behind exemplary programs in vocational 
education was to develop replicable models that could be duplicated by 
other school systems; the Cobb County Project staff has done a commendable 
job of fulfilling this intent. In fact, prior to the completion of the 
three -year period of federal funding, twenty-four school systems in 
sixteen states had already implemented the Cobb County Model. In addition, 
educators frop more than thirty-four states as well as Japan, Jamaica and 
Austria visited the project during the past three years, while members of 
the Cobb County Project staff have visited twenty-three states during this 
same period of time to conduct workshops and/or in-service orientation. 

Within the metropolitan Atlanta area there have been numerous 
public service announcements on radio, talks before civic .groups , and 
television and newspaper reports on the project's activities. More 
importantly, the project has received national c<iverage in the following 
magazines and journals: McCall's (January, 1972); Instructor (February, 
1972); American Vocational Journal (March, 1972);^ The Christian Science 
Monitor (April, 1972); Early Years (October, 1972); Educational Leadership 
(December, 1972); Phi Delta Kappan (February, 1973); and American Educator 
(June, 1973) .>l 

The Cobb County Program has also expanded its activities within the 
Cobb County School System. Whereas the original program only involved 
one high school, one junior high school and four elementary schools, 
during the 1972-73 school year the remaining thirty-four elementary 
schools and eight more Cobb County junior high schools began implementing 
various aspects of the program. During the coming school year (1973-74) 
all of the elementary and junior high schools will be engaged in career 
education activities. 
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THE PRODUCT EVALUATION 



The product evaluation of the Cobb County Developmental Program 
of Occupational Education involved four different treatment conditions: 

1. Students who had taken part in the program for three years 
C3Y); 

2. Studerts who had taken part in the program for two vears 
(2Y); 

3. Students who had taken part in the program for one year ^\Y); 

4. Students who attended non-program schools inCobb County and 
had therefore never taken part in the program (Cont?rol) . 

Depending upon the particular objective being measured, tests 
were administered to grades three through twelve during the week of 
April 16-20, 1973. These tests were previously administered during 
approximately the same time in the semesters of the 1970-71 and 1971-72 
school years. All testing involved group administration. 

The analyses of the objectives measured by tests or attitude 
scales administered to students were performed using 1x4 analyses of 
variance, where the first variable refers to the particular grade level 
and the second variable represents the four above mentioned treatment 
conditions. At three grade levels (grades 3, 9 and 10) one of the 
treatment conditions was nonexistent, and therefore 1x3 analyses of 
variance were performed. No meaningful analyses could be performed on 
the twelfth grade stud^.its' responses for the 1972-73 school year due to 
an inadequate number of students completing the instruments. 

Some of the data based on school records (e.g., grade failures 
and applications for post-secondary education) could not be collected 
until the end of the school year and therefore are not included in the 
present report. Where applicable, the results of previous analyses of 
these objectives for the 1970-71 and/or 1971-72 school years will be 
reported. The analyses of data based on school records were performed 
using chi'-square tests, which in most cases compared the treatment 
schools^ with the control schools in the North Cobb High School attendance 
area. 
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Data Presentation 



Product Objectives 1-3 

1. To increase student (grades 5-12) knowledge of the educational 
requirements of occupations as measured by the P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test. 

2. To increase student (grades 5-12) knowledge of the abilities 
required in different occupations as measured by the P.E.CE, Knowledge 
Test. 

3. To increase student (grades 5-12) knowledge of occupational 
areas as measured by the P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test. 

The P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test is a 75-item multiple choice instru- 
ment that is a modified form of the original P,E,C,E, Test developed by 
the Georgia State Department of Vocational Education personnel. The 
original version of the test contained 100 items and was intended to 
measure the effects of the P.E.C.E. program, which had been implemented 
in some Georgia schools during the 1969-70 school year. The instrument 
appeared to reflect each of the three areas mentioned in the above 
objectives. 

Estimates of the reliability of the P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test were 
obtained using the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 proceduie. These es,tlmates 
have produced reliabilities ranging from .82 to .95. 

Separate analyses were performed on pach grade level, with no 
significant differences being detected at any grade level. In other words, 
at no grade level did the treatment groups (3Y, 2Y and lY) differ from 
each other or the control group of students. Thus objectives 1-3 were 
not attained. 

Product Objective 4 

To increase the positiveness of student (grades 6-12) attitudes 
toward themselves and others as measured by an attitude scale. 

A 64-item untitled attitude scale was developed to assess the 
positiveness of students' attitudes toward themselves and others. The 
scale is a composite adaptation of 41 selected items from the 64-item 
"Acceptance of Self and Others" scale developed by E. Berger (Shaw and 
Wright), and 23 selected items "The Self-Others Questionnaire," a 50-item 
scale developed by E. L. Phillips (Shaw and Wright). The instrument is 
essentially a Likert-type scale, except that it uses a modified response 
mode. Thirty-five items measure attitudes toward self, and 29 itens 
measure attitudes toward others; therefore, two subscores are obtained. 
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The score for each item ranges from 1 to 5, with a low total 
score indicating a more favorable attitude toward self or others* 
Total subscores of 29 and 35 on the items measuring attitudes toward 
others and self, respectively, would indicate the most positive 
attitude in each case. 

The ar*alyses of the Self portion of the scale showed no signi- 
ficant differences between the treatment and control groups at any 
grade level, indicating that their attitudes toward themselves did 
not differ. It is worth noting that during the preceding school year 
(1971-72) the control group at grades eight and twelve had more posi- 
tive attitudes towards themselves than did the treatment groups. 

The analyses of the Others portion of the scale revealed one 
significant difference: At the eleventh grade level the three year 
treatment group (3Y) had significantly more positive attitudes towards 
other? than did the control group. At all other grade levels there were 
no differences between the treatment and control groups* 

These results indicate that while product objective 4 was riot 
achieved in an absolute sense, in no case did the control group have 
more positive attitudes toward themselves or others than did any of the 
treatment groups at the same grade level* Additionally, the less positive 
attitudes of the treatment groups* attitudes toward themselves during the 
preceding year were no longer detectable during the 1972-73 school year* 



Product Objective 5 

To increase the positiveness of student (grades 6-12), parent and 
teacher attitudes toward occupational education as measured by attitude 
scales. 

^A 20-item untitled attitude scale was used to measure the positive- 
ness of student attitudes toward occupational education* The instrument is 
a composite adaptation of 12 selected items from the 39-item "Opinions About 
Vocational Education" instrument (9), one item from the 60-item "Vocational 
Education Information Inventory" (1, 113), and seven items from the 20-item 
"Attitude Toward Vocational Education" instrument (6). 

The scale utilized the Likert attitude scaling technique with the 
response modes being SA: I Strongly Agree with the statement; A: I Agree 
with the statement; ?: I am Undecided about the statement; D: I Disagree 
with the statement; and SD: I Strongly Disagree with the statement. 

Ten items are worded positively toward vocational education and 10 
negativply. The alternative responses are weighted from 5 (SA: I Strongly 
Agree with the statement), to 1 (SD: I Strongly Disagree with the state- 
ment) for those items worded positively; weights are reversed for those 
items which are negatively worded. The Individual's score is the sum of 
the weighted alternatives chosen by him, with a high score Indicating a 
positive altitude* The total possible score is 100* 
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Analyses of the students' responses revealed significant treatment 
effects at grades seven and eight » with no differences between the treat- 
ment and control groups being detected at the other grade levels. 

At the seventh grade level the control group had less positive 
attitudes towards vocational education than both the 3Y and 2Y treat- 
ment conditions, indicating the attainment of product objective 5 for 
grade seven. 

The only difference at the eighth grade level was between two of 
the treatment groups: the second year treatment students (2Y) had more 
positive attitudes towards vocational education than did the first year 
treatment students (lY). 

While no differences were detected at most of the grade levels 
applicable to product objev':tive 5» in no case did the control students 
show more positive attitudes than the treatment students. Likewise, 
the two differences that were detected at grades seven and eight were 
both in the desired direction. Thus product objective five, as it applies 
to students, can be consider<>d partially attained. 

A 30-item attitude scale was used to measure the positiveness of 
teachers' attitudes toward vocational education. The scale is a composite 
of eight items selected from the 39-item "Opinions About Vocational 
Education" instrument (9); 12 items selected from the 60-item "Vocational 
Education Information Inventory," developed by Harold Byram (1); and 10 
items selected from the 20-item instrument entitled "Attitude Toward 
Vocational Education," developed by Melville Parker and Richard Baker (6). 

This scale utilized the Likert Attitude Scaling Technique, with the 
choice of answers being SA (Strongly Agree); A (Agtee) ; ? (Undecided); 
D (Disagree); and SD (Strongly Disagree). For items which are worded 
positively towards vocational education, the alternative responses are 
weighted from 5 (Stro: ^ly Agree) to 1 (Strongly Disagree). For items 
worded negatively the weights are reversed. The individual's score is 
the sum of the weighted alternatives endorsed by him with a high score 
indicating a positive attitude toward vocational education. 

The analysis of the teachers responses was performed with a t-test 
comparing the teachers' attitudes toward vocational education during the 
first year of the program (1970-71) with their attitudes during the third 
year of the program (1972-73). The results of this analysis were highly 
significant (p < ,001), with the teachers' attitudes toward vocational 
education being more positive during the third year of t!ie program than 
they were in the first year. Thus this portion of product objective 5 
was attained. 
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Parents* attitudes towards vocational education were measured with 
the same Instrument used to measure students* attitudes* The scale was 
administered during the first year of the program (May, 1971) and again 
during the third year (May, 1973) to parents of students In the Spray- 
berry and North Cobb attendance areas* Three comparisons were made using 
t-tests: (1) Sprayberry 1971 versus Sprayberry 1973; (2) North Cobb 1971 
versus North Cobb 1973 and (3) Sprayberry 1973 versus North Cobb 1973. 

The results of these tests were: (1) No significant difference 
between Sprayberry parents* attitudes In 1971 versus 1973; (2) a signifi- 
cant (p < .01) decrease In Che poaitlveness of North Cobb parents* atti- 
tudes between 1971 and 1973, and (3) a significant difference (p < .01) 
between Sprayberry and North Cobb parents* attitudes In 19.73, with the 
Sprayberry parents having more positive attitudes toward vocational educa- 
tion This component of product objective 5 is therefore considered par- 
tially attalnede 



Product Objective 6 

To increase student (grades 7-12) satisfaction with curriculum 
offerings as measured by the 1968 Cobb County questionnaire. 

Student satisfaction with curriculum offerings was to be measured 
by administration of a Cobb County questionnaire that had previously been 
administered within the school district. The questionnaire was administered 
during the 1970-71 school year; however, a misinterpretation of administra- 
tion instructions and the rather free format for responses made evaluation 
of Objective 6 impossiblee 

During the second year of the program the evaluation staff replaced 
the Cobb County questionnaire with the Education Scale, a 22-ltem, Llkert- 
type scale developed by Rundquist and Sletto. .(7 ,233) . The Education Scale 
assesses the poaitlveness of attitudes towards education, thus Objective 6 
is now being evaluated in terms of scudents* attitudes towards education 
rather than their satisfaction with curriculum offerings. 

Analyses of the students* responses on the Education Scale resulted 
in significant treatment effects only at the seventh and eighth grade 
levels; neither of which were in the desired direction* At the seventh 
grade level the control group of students had more positive attitudes 
than the second year treatment group (2Y), while at the eighth grade 
the control group expressed more positive attitudes than the first year 
treatment students (lY). 

While it is evident that the above results do not indicate an 
increase in the poaitlveness of program students* attitudes toward educa- 
tion, it would be erroneous to conclude that the program has decreased the 
posltlveness of the students* attitudes toward education. Rather, it 
appears that the program has had little effect on the students* attitudes 
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towards education. Partial support for this conclusion is given by 
the fact that the control groups at the seventh and eighth grades had 
more positive attitudes towards education than any other groups at any 
other grade level. The question that remains unanswered is why do 

' these two control groups have more positive attitudes towards education 

.than all other groups? 



Product Objective 7 

To increase the percentage of students applying for and entering 
postsecondary education* 

Information pertaining to the attainment of this objective for 
1972-73 could not be provided to the evaluation staff in time for inclu- 
sion in this report. However, the number of 1971-72 twelfth grade students 
applying for entry into postsecondary education is available and will be 
presented here. The following comparisons are therefore restricted to the 
first part of product objective 7 for the 1971-72 school year: To increase 
the percentage of students applying for postsecondary education. 

The numbers of students applying for postsecondary education from 
the project school (Sprayberry High School) and the control school (North 
Cobb High School) are presented below. The total number of students 
listed for each school represents the number of twelfth grade students 
enrolled during the 1971-72 school year 



Table 4 • Number of Twelfth Grade Students Applying foi Postsecondary 
Education, 1971-72 School Year 





School 


Applied 


Did Not ....^ly 


Total 


Sprayberry H.S. 
North EoBi) H.S\ 


163 
84 


131 
127 


2 94 
211 



A chi*-square test was performed to determine if there was a slgnif i-* 
cant difference (p < .05) between the proportions of students applying for 
postsecondary education from these two schools. The results were highly 
significant (p < .001), with Sprayberry High School having a higher pro- 
portion of its students applying for postsecondary education than did 
North Cobb High School. 
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Product Objective 8 



To Increase the number of occupations students (grades 3-12} 
can list in two minutes- 

The number of occupations a student can list In two minutes was 
considered to be a partial Index of his familiarity with the world of 
work. Students were tested in groups, with each student writing down 
as many occupations as he could in two minutes* 

Significant (p < .05) differences between the nxamber of occupa- 
tions listed by treatment and control students were detected at grade 
levels A, 5, 6, 7, and 10* There was no control group at the third grade 
level, and no significant difference existed between the three treatment 
groups • 

At the fourth grade level all three treatment groups (3Y» 2Y and 
lY) listed significantly more occupations than Uid the control group, 
while no differences were detected between the three treatment groups. 

The analysis of the fifth grade scores revealed the same results 
as those obtained at the fourth grade: all treatment conditions (3Y, 2Y 
and lY) listed a significantly greater number of occupations than the 
control group, with no differences between any of the treatment conditions* 
The sixth grade students followed this same pattern: all treatment con- 
ditions did better than the control while not differing from each other. 

At the seventh grade level the three year treatment group (3Y) 
listed significantly more occupations than the lY and control groups, 
and while the 3Y group did list more occupations than the 2Y group this 
difference was not significant (p > .OS). The 2Y group also listed 
significantly more occupations than the lY students, but did not do 
significantly better than the control group. No significant difference 
(p > .05) was detected between the first year treatment students (lY) 
and the control group^ 

There was no two year treatment condition (2Y) at the tenth 
grr.de level, however both the 3Y and lY treatment groups did signifi- 
cantly better than the control group. No significant difference 
exinted between the number of occupations listed by the 3Y and lY 
students. 

At no grade level did the control group list a significantly 
greater number of occupations than any treatment groups » while at the 
elementary, middle and secondary school levels at least one treatment 
group did better than the control group. The above results imply the 
full attainment of objective 8 at the elementary school level, with 
partial attainment of this objective at both the junior and senior 
high school levels. 
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Product Objective 9 



To increase the^number of high school students enrolled in voca- 
tional education programs. 

The proportions of students at Sprayberry High School and North 
Cobb High School enrolled in vocational education programs during the 
1972-73 school year were compared using a chi-square test. The results 
of this test were highly significant (p < .OOl) » with Sprayberry having 
a greater proportion of its students enrolled in vocational programs* 
This objective was therefore attained. 



Product Objective 10 

To decrease the absentee rates at the middle and secondary school 

levels. 

Two comparisons were made to measure the attainment of this objec- 
tive: (1) The absentee rate at Sprayberry High School was coiiq)ared with 
North Cobb's absentee rate» and (2) the absentee rate at J. J. Daniell 
Junior High School (the project school) was compared with the absentee 
rate at Awtrey Junior High (the control school). Both comparisons were 
based on attendance records from September » 1972 until February » 1973 » 
and were performed with chi-square tests. 

At the senior high school level no significant differenct^s were 
detected between the absentee rates at the project and control schools. 
This same result was obtained du.rlng the preceding school year^ however 
during the first year of the project (1970-71) Sprayberry High School 
had a significantly higher absentee rate than did the control school. 
Thus while Sprayberry 's absentee rate was no lower than North Cobb's 
during the 1972-73 school year^ the difference that was detected during 
the first year of the project (1970-71) no longer existed. 

At the junior high school level the 1972-73 absentee rate at 
J. J. Daniell was significantly lower (p < .01) than the absentee rate 
at the control school* This was the third consecutive year that J. J« 
Daniell had a lower absentee rate than the control school. 

These results indicate full attainment of pv vduct objective 10 
at the junior high school level and partial attainment of this objective 
at the senior high school level. 



Product Objective 11 

To increase the number of students In work experience (at the high 
school. level) . 
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Data necessary for the 1972-73 evaluation of this product obJec<» 
tive could not be obtained in time for this report. The following 
results are therefore based on data from the 1971-*72 school year. 

Evaluation of product objective 11 involved a chi-*squere test to 
compare the ratio of students having work experience to students not 
having work experience across the two high schools (Sprayberry and 
North Cobb). The chi-square test was highly significant (p < .001), 
with Sprayberry having a higher proportion of its students involved in 
work experience. Product objective 11 was therefore attained* 



Product Objective 12 

To increase counselor involvement regarding contact with students 
(grades 11-* 12) about career decisions* 

Two measures were used to evaluate the attainment of this objective: 
(1) A questionnaire was administered to students (grades 11-12) asking 
them to indicate the number of times they had talked with a school counse* 
lor regarding career decisions, and (2) the results of the process evalua** 
tion conducted in M» :h| 1973, dealing with the extent of counselor involve*- 
nsnt. 

Data derived frpm the questionnaire were analyzed, by grade level, 
with a chi-square test* CoQq;)arisons were made between the frequency of 
interactions with a counselor by students at the project school versus the 
control school. The results of the analyses Indicated no significant 
differences between the frequency of counselor interactions for students 
at the two schools. 

Five itemA on the form used for the process evaluation are directed 
at counselor involvement with students regarding career decisions* These 
items deal with the extent to which counselors have: 

1. been involved in occupational placement of students; 

2. been involved in educational placement of students; 

3. been involved in technical training placement of students; 

A. worked on a systematic and scheduled basis with students in 
individual career guidance sessions; 

5. conducted one career group guidance unit per nine -week grading 
period. 

On a scale from 0 to A, with 0 indicating the least attainment and 
A indicating the greatest attainment, the items were rated as follows: 
Item 1, 2; item 2, 2; item 3, 2; item A, 2; item 5, 1* The results of 
these measures, taken in conjunction with the sthidents* responses to the 
previously described quest.-^^nnaire, indicate that product objective 12 
was not attained. 
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Product Objective 13 



To Increase counselor involvement regarding contact with teachers 
to fuse career -oriented activities and Infonoatlon in the curriculum. 

Measurement of this objective was originally going to be performed 
through an item analysis of a questionnaire that dealt with the counseling 
services in the schools. Two factors contributed to the rejection of this 
approach: (1) During the 1971-72 achool year so few teachers completed 
and returned the questionnaire that an item analysis was not feasible ; 
and (2) a major portion of the process described by this objective is 
performed by the coordinators* ^ 

The reader should gain an adequate understanding of the relative 
attainment of product objective 13 by referring to the Process Evaluation 
section of this report. 

Product Objective 14 

To increase parentaLJnyolvement in the educational process. 

( 

This objective was evaluated at the elementary and secondary school 
levels by the process evaltsatlon, conducted In March, 1973. The process 
evaluation team was to indicate the extent to which the coordinators had 
"developed community involvement through participation of parents." On 
a scale ranging from zero to four, with zero indicating the least accoof)- 
llshment and four indicating the higihest accosvllshment, the elementary 
coordinator received a rating of four, while at the secondary school level 
the rating was three. Parental involvement was not evaluated at the 
middle school level. 



Product Objective 15 

To Increase the proportion of students (graduates and dropouts) 
leaving school with job entry level skills. 

The operational definition of "job entry level skill" being used 
in the evaluation of this objective was the completion of specific sets 
of courses la the vocational high school or stxfficient participation in 
a job training program while still enrolled in school. Data necessary 
for the evaluation of this objective for the 1972-73 school year were 
not available at the time of the preparation .of this report, and there- 
fore the following analyses are based on the 1971-72 school year. 

The evaluation of objective 15 focused only on those students who 
had dropped out of or graduated from high school during the 1971-72 school 
year. Co8q)arisons were made between the nuaibers of students from 
Sprayberry and North Cobb High Schools with and without job entry level 
skills. A chi-square test was performed and no significant difference 
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was detected (p > •05)t indicating that the proportions of graduates 
and dropouts from these two schools having job entry level skills ^*ere 
not significantly different. Objective 15 was therefore not attained* 



Product Objective 16 

To reduce grade failures at the middle and secondary schools* 

Data necessary for the evaluation of this objective for the 1972?= — 
73 school year were not available in time to be Included in this report* 
The following results are therefore based on the data from the 1971-72 
school year* 

The evaluation of objective 16 involved a chi-*square test between 
the proportion of grade failures in the Sprayberry attendance area^ 
grades 7-12 » with the proportion of grade failures at the same grade 
levels from the North Cobb attendance area* The chi-square test showed 
a significant difference betwe^ the two attendance areas (p < *01)t with 
the Sprayberry attendance area having a lower proportion of grade failures* 
It should be noted that when the same test was applied to the 1970-71 data 
no significant difference was present* These results indicate that product 
objective 16 was attained during 1971-72* 



Product Objective 17 

To increase the percentage of students (grades 10-12) placed in 
jobs by the schools-^ 

The following evaluation of product objective 17 is based on the 
numbers of students placed on jobs during the 1971-72 school year; data 
necessary for the evaluation of this objective for the 1972-73 school year 
was unavailable at the time of the preparation of this report* 

The numbers of students from Sprayberry and North Cobb High Schools 
placed in jobs during the 1971-72 school year were compared using a 
chi-square test* The results of this test were highly significant 
(p < *001)» with Sprayberry having a higher proportion of job placements* 

A chi-square test was also performe on the proportion of job 
placements from Sprayberry High School during the 1970-71 versus the 
1971-72 school year. The results of this test also indicated a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of job placements (p < *001)* Both of these 
results indicate that product objective 17 was attained* 



Product Objective 18 

To Increase student academic achievement as measured by achievement 

tests* 
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Measurement of this objective was to be based on achievement tests 
administered by the Cobb County School System. Unfortunately, the school 
system does not have achievement test scores on all of its students » nor 
were they able to test a representative sanqple from each grade level with** 
in the program and control schools. The following results are based on 
achievement tests administered to third, fourth and sixth grade stu*> 
dents tested during the fall semester, 1972. These were the only achieve** 
ment test scores made available to the evaluation staff, and are based on 
the mean composite scores, by grade and school^ on the Iowa Tests of ^ 
Basic Skills. 

At the third grade level the tests were administered in September, 
1972, and the scores should therefore be coiq)ared to a grade equivalent 
of 3.1. The average grade equivalent score for all third grade students 
tested in the four project elementary schools was 3.35, and the average 
for the two control elementary schools was also 3.35. the mean grade 
equivalent scores for each of the project schools were 3.7, 3.5, 3.3 and 
2.9, while the two control schools* mean scores were 3.5 and 3.2. 

Fourth grade students in the project and control schools were 
tested in October*, 1972, and the expected grade equivalent score should 
therefore be approximately 4.2. The overall mean score for the four 
project schools was 4.15, while the average of the two control schools 
was a grade equivalent of 3.95* The four project schools had mean scores 
of 4.4, 4.3, 4.2 and 3.7; the two control schools had mean grade equiva-* 
lent scores of 4.0 and 3.9. ^ 

The sixth grade students were also tested in October, 1972, and 
therefore the expected grade equivalent score should be approximately 
6.2. The overall mean of the four project schools was 6.0; the control 
schools* overall mean was 5.8. The four project schools* mean grade 
equivalent scores were 6.5, 6.3, 5.8, and 5.4, while the two control 
schools had mean scores of 6.2 and 5.5. 

The information provided to the evaluation staff was Insufficient 
for determining whether or not the above differences between the project 
and control schools were statistically significant. It is clear that-^ 
the overall means for the project schools were equal to or higher than 
the overall means of the control schools at each of the three grade 
levels tested. For this reason it is concluded that product objective 
18 was partially attained. 

Product Objective 19 

To reduce the dropout rate (at the middle and secondary school 
levels). 
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The number of students dropping out of school during the 1972-73 
school year would not be available to the evaluation staff until the 
end of the school year. The following results are based on the 1971-72 
school year. 

A chi-square test was performed on the dropout rates in the 
Sprayberry and North Cobb attendance areas during the 1971-72 school year 
No significant difference was detected, indicating that the dropout rate 
at Sprayberry was no lower than at North Cobb, and therefore objective 19 
was not attained. 



Summary of' Product Evaluation 



The results of the third-year product evaluation Indicate a 
general trend toward the attainment of most of the product objectives. 
On all but one objective did the students in the project do equal to 
or better than the control students, and the single exception to this-- 
students' attitudes toward education, grades seven and eight — ^was 
apparently not a result of the students' participation in the project. 
The analyses of the data relevant to several objectives showed no 
differences between the project and control groups, however even for 
some of these objectives the lack of any difference indicates an improve- 
ment over the first year of the project. For example, during the first 
year of the project the absentee rate at the project high school was 
higher than that at the control high school, whereas no difference was 
detected during the second year of the project* 

Objectives which were partially or fully attained include: 

1. Objective 4: Students* attitudes toward others; 

2. Objective 5: Students' parents' and teachers' attitudes 

toward vocational education; 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Objective 7 
Objective 8 
Objective 9 



Applications for postsecondary education; 
Occupational listing; 
Vocational education enrollment; 



Objective 10: Absentee rates at the junior and senior 
high schools; 



7. Objective 11 

8. Objective '13 
91 Objective 14 



Work experience; 

Counselor /teacher interactions; 

Parental involvement; 
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10. Objective 16: Reducing the number of grade failures; 

11, Objective 17: Job placements; and 
12 • Objective 18: Academic achievement. 

The relationships between the product ob'jectlves and product 
goals were described In an earlier section of this report (see Figure 
2, p. 15). The Imi 11 ::atlons of the product evaluation, as indicated 
by the above results, are chat product goals 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were 
partially attained (1«3»» at least half of the objectives related to 
each of these goals were attained). Product Goal 1 was measured 
entirely by the P.E.C.E. Knowledge Test (objectives 1 and 2), and 
this test was unable to detect any difference between the project 
and control students. 

In conclusion, the Cobb County Program appears to have made 
major gains towards achieving its desired ends. There is still much 
room for Improvement in terms of the absolute attainment of all the 
product goals and objectives, however the^ relative gains that have 
been made during the first three years of the project are substantial. 
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PROCESS EVALUATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



On March 28, 1973, the final Process Evaluation 'of the Cobb 
County Occupational and Career Development Program was conducted. 
The members of the Evaluation Team were Paul Scott, Elizabeth 
Teamire, Jerome Robock, and Robert L. Morgan^ At 9:30 a.m., 
introductory remarks were made by Joel Smith, the Project Director, 
and Dr. Harold Dennis, Associate Superintendent for Instruction. 
The remarks detailed the historical development of the project, 
the dissemination efforts, and the future plans for expansion from 
the pilot schools to the remaining schools in the Cobb County System. 

At 10:00 a.m., the Evaluation Team reconvened at Sprayberry 
High School. The Team talked with the principal, two (2) counselors, 
two (2) teachers and several students. Following this meeting, the 
Team had been scheduled to meet with the vocational supervisor and 
several vocational teachers. Due to the fact that neither the teachers 
nor the supervisor were present, the Team failed to observe the 
Vocational Program in operation. 

At 1:00 p.m., the Team arrived at Mountain View Elementary 
School. The Team visited four (4) classrooms and talked with 
several teachers, students and the school principal • 

Following the visit to the elementary school, the Team proceeded 
to J. J. Daniell Junior High School and there talked with the principal. 
Later, classrooms were visited, and the Team talked with teachers, 
counselors and students. 



At each site the Team attempted to ascertain the degree of 
achievement of specific process objectives^ (Refer to the f-'llowing 
form) . Each Team member independently rated the degree of attainment 
of each process objective. The average ratings (rounded up to the nea 
whole number) of the Team members are reported on the following form. 

The Team was favorably impressed by the enthusiasm generated 
by the Project Staff, as well as their level of competence. The 
dissemination efforts of the program have certainly created a 
national awareness of the activities of this project. Administrative, 
teacher and student attitudes toward Career Education at the 
Elementary and Junior High level were most impressive, as was the 
Junior High counselors' commitment. It was felt that at all levels 
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many important conceptual and operational break-throughs have been 
accomplished in unit development and implementation. An adequate 
foundation has been laid for a truly effective Career Education 
Program that could reasonably be implemented in any school system; 
however, it was felt that certain aspects of the program must be 
polished prior to institutionalization. 

The "critical mass" of Project Staff, teachers, and administrators 
at the pilot schools cap not be readily replaced. If the Cobb County 
School System is committed to implementing the program on a county- 
wide basis in a reasonable time frame, the plan submitted by the 
Project Staff should be carefuJly considered. Failure to maintain 
the current effort will most surely require additional expenditures at 
a later date. 

The recommendations made by the Evaluation Team represent the 
minimum staffing and district commitment necessary to Implement the 
program county-wide. Minimally, three (3) full-time staff members 
are required to carry out the program. Ideally, if the plan developed 
by the Project Staff were implemented, with special attention given to 
the .weaknesses specified in the recommendations, Cobb County would 
retain its leadership role in the Career Education movement. 



Summary of the Process Objective Ratings 

At the elementary level, process objectives associated with 
coordinators, teachers, students, and administrators were rated at 
the highest possible level. Middle school process objective attain- 
ment was somewhat less than at the elementary level. Generally, the 
coordinator, teacher, counselor and student process objective attain- 
ment was high. 

At the secondary level, the degree of process objective attain- 
ment was lower than at any other level. The coordinator ratings were 
less positive due to the fact that the coordinator was over extended. 
Obviously, no one person could reasonably carry out the twenty-two 
process objectives required of this coordinator. The teacher process 
objectives were rated lower due to the relatively few t:eachers involved 
in the program. Those few students who have been exposed to the career 
education units seem to have benefited. Rating of student process 
objective attainment was lower due to the number of students involved. 
The counselors' process objective attainment was very low. These 
ratings reflect a lack of effort on the part of counselors to take an 
active role in implementation of the program, and an attitude of "Let's 
let the project staff do it," No evidence was presented that the 
vocational counselor fulfilled any of the process objectives. 
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The central staff of the Cobb County School System was rated very high 
on its commitment to continuation of career education, but not so high on 
the planning for this aspect. The elementary and middle school principals 
were rated very high on facilitation, paiticipation and understanding of 
the Career Education program. The high school principal exhibited a very 
passive attitude , and provided no evidence of any active involvement or 
even an elementary understanding of the Career Education program. 

The project administration was rated moderately high on the co- 
ordination of the project staff despite the failure to provide for 
vertical articulation at the high school level, or to produce an overall 
operational model. The curriculum writers were rated very high, as were 
the project staff in terms of their attainment of program process 
objectives* 
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COBB COUNTY OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
ELEMENTARY CAREER ORIENTATION AND INFORMATION 
March 28, 1973 



(0 - LOWEST to 4 - HIGHEST) 

(H - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, A - YES) 



A. COORDINATORS 



The extent to which coordinators have: 

0 12 3^ 1* Worked directly with all teachers per grade level in each 
feeder elementary school to provide for the development 
of activity centered units of instruction. 

0 12 3^ 2. Developed in-service activities for teachers, principals, 
and other personnel to include workshops for unit 
development, teacher^orientation and teacher exchange 
sessions* 

0 1 2 3 3* Procured materials and supplies necessary for implementing 

career development activities* 

0 12 3^ A. Instructed teachers in the use of manipulative tools 
necessary for carrying out hands-on activities. 

0 12 3^ 5. Procured field trip sites and made all necessary arrange- 
ments for transporting students* 

0 12 3^ 6. Monitored on-going units* 

0 12 3^ 7* Procured and scheduled resource persons for classroom 
visitation* 

0 12 3^ 8* Developed community involvement through participation 
of parents* 

0 12 3^ 9* Involved many segments of community in implementing 
unit activities* 



B* TEACHERS 

The extent to which teachers have: 

0 12 3^ 1* Implemented a minimum of three (3) Instructional units 
of career orientation which will be utilized in their 
classroom during the 1972-73 school year. These units 
correlate academic areas to the basic career being 
studied. 
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(0 - LOWEST to A - HIGHEST) 

(B - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, A - YES) 

0 12 3^ 2. Incorporated academic tie-ins in classroom activity- 
centered units* 

0 1 2 3 <^ 3. Incorporated role-playing techniques In classroom 
activity-centered units. 

0 12 3^ A. Incorporated occupational information in classroom 
activity-centered units. 

0 12 3^ 5. Incorporated hands-on manipulative techniques in classroom 
activity-centered units. 

0 12 3^ 6. Incorporated resource persons in classroom activity -^centered 
units. 

0 12 3^ 7. Incorporated field crips to on-the-job work sites in 
conjunction with classroom activity-centered units. 

0 12 3^ 8. Recorded in a summary log teaching approaches utilized 
and the student responses to these techniques. 

0 12 3^ 9. Demonstrated an understanding of the underlying concepts 
of the program. 

0 12 3^ 10. Expressed interest in continued participation in the career 
development effort next year. 

0 12 3^ 11. Involved students in the planning and Implementation of 
units. 



C. STUDENTS 

The extent to which students: 

0 1 2 ^ A 1. Understand the relationship of subject matter areas to the 
use of these knowledges and skills in the world of work. 

0 12 3^ 2. Appear to respond positively to the program, 

0 12 3^ 3. Express interest in continued participation in the career 
development effort next year. 

0 12 3^ A. Participate in selection of unit direction. 

0 12 3^ 5. Express a feeling of participation, involvement and 
contribution to unit activities. 
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COBB COUNTY OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
MIDDLE SCHOOL CAREER INFORMATION AND PREPARATION 
March 28, 1973 



(0 - LOWEST to 4 HIGHEST) 

(1 - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, A YES) 



A. COORDINATOR 



The extent to which coordinator has: 

0 1 2 3 A 1. Coordinated the interlocking efforts of various subject 
matter teachers. 

0 12 3 1 2. Worked directly with at least two (2) teachers per 
subject matter per grade level to provide for the 
development of activity*centered units of instruction. 

0 12 3 1 3. Developed in-service activities for teachers » principals, 
other personnel to include workshops for unit development, 
teacher-orientation and teachexw exchange sessions. 

0 12 3 1 4. Procured materials and supplies necessary for implementing 
career development activities. 

0 1 2 3 A 5. Procured field trip sites and made all necessary arrange- 
ments for transporting students. 



0 


1 2 


) 


4 


6. 


0 


1 2 


i 




7. 


0 


1 2 


3 


* 


8. 



activities. 

B. TEACHERS 

The extent to which teachers have: 

0 12 3 1 1. Interlocked various subjects in unit Implementation. 

0 12 3 1 2. Met periodically as a team to coordinate unit activities. 

0 12 3 4 3. Implemented a minimum of one (1) unit of career exploration 
per twelve (12) week grading period during 1972-73 school 
year. These units correlate academic areas to the basic 
career being studied through work simulation activities. 
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(0 - LOWEST to 4 - HIGHEST) 

(I - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IP YES OR NO, 0 - NO, 4 - YES) 

0 12 3 4 4. Utilized guidance strvices in unit-related activities* 

0 12 3 4 5. Incorporated academic tie-ins in classroom activity- 
centered units. 

0 12 3 4 6. Incorporated role-playing techniques in classroom 
activity*-centered units. 

0 12 3 4 1 • Incorporated occupational information in classroom 
activity centered units. 

0 12 3 4 8. Incorporated hands<-on manipulative techniques in classroom 
activity*centered units. 

0 12 3 4 9. Incorporated resource persons in classroom activity^^ 
centered units. 

0 12 3 4 10. Incorporated field trips to on-the-job work sites in 
conjunction with classroom activity-centered units. 

0 12 3 4 11. Demonstrated an understanding of the underlying concepts 
of the program. 

0 12 3 4 12. Expressed interest in continued participation in the 
career development effort next year. 

0 1 2 3 4 13. Involved students in the planning and Implementation of 
units. 



C. COUNSELORS 

The extent to which counselors have: 

0 12 3 4 1* Worked on a systematic and scheduled basis with students 
in individual career guidance sessions. 

0 12 3 4 2. Assisted teachers in providing occupational information 
related to individual students* career objectives. 

0 12 3 4 3* Been involved in making students aware of the career 
exploration program. 

0 12 3 4 4. Conducted a minimum of one (1) career guidance session in 
conjunction with each career exploration unit at the 
seventh (7th) grade level. 
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(0 - LOWEST to A - HIGHEST) 

(B - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, 4 - YES) 

0 12 3^ 5. Conducted a minimum of one (1) career guidance session 
In conjunction with each career exploration unit at the 
eighth (8th) grade level. 

0 1 2 3 A 6. Conducted a minimum of one (1) career guidance session 
In conjunction with each career exploration unit at the 
ninth (9th) grade level. 



D* STUDENTS 

The extent to which students: 

0 12 3 4 1. Participate In actual work experience 1^ .-the-job work 
sites (P.E.C.E. Program). 

0 1 2 3 A 2. Appear to respond positively to the program. 

0 12 3 4 3. Express Interest In continued participation In the career 
development effort next year. 

0 1 2 3 A A. Participate In selection of unit direction. 

0 1 2 3 A 5. Express a feeling of participation. Involvement and 
contribution to unit activities. 
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COBB COUNTY OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
SECONDARY CAREER EXPLORATION AND PREPARATION 
March 28,. 1973 



(0 ~ LOWEST to 4 - HIGHEST) 

(B ~ NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 ~ NO, 4 - YES) 



A, COORDINATOR 

The extent to which coordinator has: 

0 12 3 4 1. Worked directly with at lea-t two (2) teachers per 
subject matter per grade level to provide for the 
development of activity centered units. 

0 12 3 4 2. Developed in-service activities for teachers, principals, 
and other personnel to include workshops for unit 
development, teacher-orientation and teacher exchange 
sessions. 

♦ 

0 12 3 4 3. Procured materials and supplies necessary for implementing 
career development activities. 

0 12 3 4 4. Assisted teachers and students in locating sites for 
individual field trips. 

01234 5. Monitored on-going units. 

01234 6. Procured and scheduled resource persons for classroom 
visitation. 

01234 7. Developed community involvement through participation of 
parents. 

0123^ 8. Involved many segments of community in implementing unit 
activities. 

0 1 3 4 9. Arranged for counseling sessions which relate to personal 
career planning. 

0 12 3 4 10. Utilized a survey instrument to collect information such as 
future plans, present educational status, and interest. 

0 12 3 4 11. Developed a newsletter to keep teachers informed of project 
activities at all grade levels. 

01234 12. Continued to implement a model for the placement program. 
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(0 - LOWEST to 4 - HIGHEST) 

(8 - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, 4 - YES) 

0 12 3 4 13 « Made contacts with local industrial, business, and 

employment services to determine job opportunities in 
the community* 

0 12 3 4 14* Made contacts with educational and technical training 
opportunities in the community* 

0 12 3 4 15* Established a placement service to meet the existing 
needs of the identified student population* 

0 12 3 4 16. Worked with the Work-Study Coordinators to identify job 
opportunities and place students. 

0 12 3 4 17. Met with the principal and kept him informed as to the 
progress of the program. 

0 1 2 3 4 18* Worked with teachers to acquaint them with the job place- 
ment program and conducted orientation discussions with 
individual classes. 

0 12 3 4 19. Implemented a method of reporting and updating job place- 
ment efforts. 

0 12 3 4 20. Informed students of job opportunities in the community. 

0 12 3 4 21. Placed students in part-time and full-time jobs. 

0 12 3 4 22. Developed a follow-up system on all students leaving the 
Sprayberry attendance area. 



B. TEACHERS 

The extent to which teachers have: 

0 12 3 4 1. Presented subject matter concepts through the unit apprcich. 

0 12 3 4 2. Incorporated academic tie-ins in classroom activity-centered 
units . 

0 12 3 4 3. Incorporated role-playing techniques in classroom activity* 
centered units. 

0 12 3 4 4. Incorporated occupational information in classroom activity- 
centered units. 
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(0 - LOWEST to 4 - HIGHEST) 

(B - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, 4 - YES) 

0 12 3 4 5. Incorporated hands-on manipulative techniques in classroom 
activity-centered units. 

0 12 3 4 6. Incorporated resource persons in classroom activity*- 
centered units, 

0 1 2 31 4 ?• Incorporated field trips to on-the-job work sites in con- 
junction with classroom activity -centered units. 

0 12 3 4 8, Demonstrated an understanding of the underlying concepts 
of the program. 

0 1 2 3 9. Expressed interest in continued participation in the career 

education effort. 

0 1 2 3 ^( 10. Involved students in the planning and implementation of units. 
0 12 3 4 11. Utilized vocational labs in career development unit activities < 

C. STUDENTS 

The extent to which students: 

0 12 3 4 1. Understand the relationship of subject matter areas to the 
use of these knowledges and skills m the world of work. 

0 12 3 4 2. Appear to respond positively to the program. 

0 12 3 4 3. Express interest in continued participation in the career 
education effort. 

0 12 3 4 4. Receive help in determining their individual career objective. 

0 12 3 4 5. Express a feeling of participation, involvement, and 
contribution to unit activities. 

0 12 3 4 6. Demonstrate a knowledge of job entry requirements for 
their career choice. 



D. COUNSELORS 

The extent to which counselors have: 
0 13 3 4 1. Been involved in occupational placement of students, 
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(0 - LOWEST to 4 - HIGHEST) 

(B - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, 4 - YES) 

0 12 3 4 2. Been involved in educational placement of students. 

0 1^34 3. Been involved in technical training placement of students. 

0 12 3 4 4. Worked on a systematic and scheduled basis with students in 
individual career guidance sessions. 

0X234 5. Conducted one (1) career group guidance unit per nine week 
grading period. 

0X234 6. Assisted teachers in providing occupational information 
related to individual student career objectives. 



E* VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 



The extent to which counselor has : 



0 1 


2 


3 


4 


1. 


Been Involved in .occupational placement of students. 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


2. 


Been Involved in educational placement of students. 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


3. 


Been Involved in technical training placement of students. 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


4. 


Worked on a systematic and scheduled basis with students 



in individual career guidance sessions* 

0 12 3 4 5. Conducted one (1) career group guidance unit per nine 
week grading period. 

0 12 3 4 6. Assisted teachers in providing occupational information 
related to individual student career objectives. 
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COBB COUNTY OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



(0 - LOWEST to 4 - HIGHEST) 

(B - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, 4 - YES) 

I* ADMINISTRATION 

A. Central Staff 

^ The extent to which central staff: 

0 12 3^ 1« Is committed to continuation of career education at the 
end of funding. 

0 12 3 4 2« Has specific plans for incorporating successful elements 
of the project into the on-going overall instructional 
program* 



B. Principals 

The extent to which principals: 

1. Facilitate the activities of the project staff in 
carrying out the purpose of the program. 

0 12 3^ Elementary 
0 12 3^ Middle 
0 2 2 3 4 Secondary 

2. Participate in career development activities carried 
out by the project staff. 

0 12 3^ Elementary 
0 12 3 4 Middle 
0 2 2 3 4 Secondary 

3. Understand and actively support project activities. 

0 12 3^ Elementary 
0 12 3^ Middle 
0 Z 2 3 4 Secondary 



C. Project Administration 

The extent to which the project administration: 
0 12 3 4 1. Coordinates activities of project staffs 
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(0 - LOWEST to 4 - HIGHEST) 

(H - NOT OBSERVED) 

(IF YES OR NO, 0 - NO, 4 - YES) 



0 12 3 4 2. Coordinates dissemination activities to the Cobb County 
System, other educational agencies, and USOE. 

0 12 3 4 3. Provides for community involvement in the project. 

0 12 3 4 4. Plans, in conjunction with the staff, future project 
activities. 



D. Curriculum Writers 

The extent to which' curriculum writers: 

0 12 3 4 1. Worked with teachers and career specialists at all grade 
levels to collect ideas, suggestions and reports of 
classroom activities which the writers then develop into 
units of work. 

0 12 3 4 2. Developed the initial teacher units into a transportable 
format. 

0 1 2 3 4 3. Developed a unit outline for teacher use ;,n in-service and 
other planning meetings. 

\ 

0 12 3 4 4. Produced materials that meet with a reasonable degree of 
resolution the technical excellence necessary for wide 
scale distribution. 



E. Project Staff 

The extent to which the project staff has: 

0 12 3 4 1. Developed an in-service model to be used for school wide 
implementation. 

0 12 3 4 2. Initiated dissemination activities to familiarize Cobb 
County educational, administrative and supervisory 
personnel with the program. 

0 12 3 4 3. Initiated dissemination activities to work with the Ten 
Congressional Districts* career education mini-programs. 

0 12 3 4 4. Initiated dissemination activities to school districts 
and other exemplary projects nationally. 
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Re c ommend a 1 1 ons 



General: 

1. The resource units at all grade levels should be reviewed and a 
clearly defined scope and sequence established* 

2. The model for career education as Implemented In Cobb County should 
be outlined In specific terms for further clarification and to 
facilitate transportability • 

3* The resource units at every grade level should be indexed to the 
existing Cobb County curriculum guides* 

4. A minimum of one (1) career development specialist per instructional 
level (elementary, middle, secondary) should be utilized as a part 
of the Instructional staff in maintaining successful aspects of the 
exemplary program* 



Junior High (Middle School ) 

1* A specific format for exploration in the areas of: (1) jHuman Services, 
(2) Business and Distribution and (3) Manufacturing and Construction 
should be developed* It is suggested that the format developed for 
cluster exploration by Dr. Nevin Frantz, University of Georgia, be 
considered* 

2* The teacher in the Manufacturing and Construction exploratory course 
should participate in the summer training course in the "World of 
Construction" offered by the University of Georgia* 

3* One counselor should be designated to work full-time toward career 
development goals* Preferably an additional counselor should be 
added to the staff at J* J* Daniel, but, in lieu of such allocation, 
one of the present counselors should be designated* 

4* The P.£.C*£* Program should be maintained and made available to all 
students at the middle school level. 



Secondary Level 

1* Funds should be sought from all sources (Federal^ state and local) 

to provide an extensive curriculum development effort at the secondary 
level* This yearns efforts are a considerable Improvement over 
previous years in career education curriculum efforts and strongly 
suggest the need for further conceptualization in specific career 
education inputs into the on-going curriculum* 
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2. Vocational offerings at the secondary level should be expanded to 
accommodate students with Increased awareness and exploratory 
experiences attained through the program at the elementary and 
middle school levels. Particular attention should be given to 
such offerings that would serve greater numbers of female students. 

3. There should be a more clearly discernible articulation between 
the secondary program and the post^-secondary educational 
opportunities In Cobb County • 

4. There should be closer planning and coordination of activities 
between the vocational and academic teachers. 

5. There Is a need for more active participation by the principal 
In achieving the objectives of the career education program, 

6. The Supervisor and staff of the vocational school failed to meet 
with the evaluation team, therefore^ little can be said about 
the quality of the vocational offerings. It is suggested that 
the total vocational program be assessed In terms of content 
and numbers In meeting a variety of student needs and that the 
program be revised and/or expanded accordingly. 

7. There -sliould be departmencal and grade level planning on the 
realistic and appropriate utilization of career education concepts 
In all curriculum offerings. 

8. Counselors must assume a more active role In career education. In- 
service should be presented to facilitate the more active role. 

9. A placement team (teachers, counselors, administrators and students) 
should be developed from existing staff at each secondary school. 
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Conclmlont and teco—endatlont 

Bated upon three (3) yeara' eontlnuoua inhouse evaluation and 
third party evaluation froa Morth Carolina State University, it it 
concluded that career education it an operational effort in Cobb 
County, Georgia. The activity centered (unit) approach hat con- 
tinued to gain %ridetpread acceptance fro« ttudentt, teachert, 
adainittratort and parantt and providet the ttnicture for the 
tequential growth that it career developMnt. 

The ttnicture provldea for regular experiences and for ute of 
a variety of resources by all students. The structure also provides 
an answer for the teachar's question ••What do 1 do and how do I do 
it?** It is the conclusion of this project staff that career 
education must be se<iuential (awareness, exploration and preparation — 
in that order), that it is coq>atible with «ost other educational 
programs, and that directions for iaplenentation to teachers aust be 
specific. It is not enough that teachers subscribe to general goals 
nor necessary that they understand all the underlying philosophies of 
career education. It is iapcrative, however, that teachers accept 
and understand the mechanics of the delivery system. It is the 
experience of this project staff that teachers in Che Cobb County 
exemplary program have derived most philosophies from their 
experience in the implementation process. 

The Cobb County approach to career education has pravlded and 
will continue to provide the opportunity and the direction for 
students and educators to consider alternatives in decision-making. 
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For students, decisions concerning occupational aspirations and 
educational avenues; for educators, consideration of alternative 
Mthods of presentation and use of parent/student/coMunlty In- 
volvSMnt; and for students and educators, the consideration of 
alternatives In choosing activities for personal fulflllaient. 

It Is t!.e conclusion of the project staff that In-service 
training to effect teacher attltudlnal change is essential to the 
success of career education. It is our recoMendatlon that such 
in-service training be of a practical nature and that it involve 
teachers in wich the sasie way that teachers are directed to in- 
volve students. 

It is the conclusion of the project staff that career education 
cfin be isq^levented as a part of a system* s ongoing curriculum with- 
out large funding sources. A Mjor dissemination effort of this 
project has been the presentation of the project with esiphasls on 
utilicing existing feci U ties, equips^nt and teachers, tedlrectlon 
of certain resources is necessary of course, however, it should be 
noted that this exemplary project has expended less than one per- 
cent (IX) of its total budget for equipment. 

The use of community resources (people, facilities, materials) 
being vital to the success of career education, it is recommended 
that any system desiring to implement such a program involve 
community leaders in planning sessions; that the news media be used 
.extensively for community orientation to the program; that pre- 
sentations be made to RA^s. civic, social and service groups; and 
that specific requests be made to parents and to the business 
consunity regarding their contributions to the total educational process. 
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lh« aoat •Ignlflcmt cvidmee of the progrM't •ueect* in Cobb 
County !• Mnlfoot In th« cyttM'a coMitMnt <S«c Appendix G) to 
expanding tho progr«*« w>«t ouecoooful coivoacnto •ystoa-widc. The 
Cobb County loard of Bdueatioa haa adopted a polisy atatoMnt 
advocating career education aa a part of every youngater'a learning 
experience and provided local funding for Miiiert of the project 
ataff to function through the inatructional ataff in ayatea-wide 
expanaion. The project haa alao given riae to a locally funded 
county-wide job placcMnt prograa which will function through the 
exiating guidance prograa and will be coordinated by the project 
ataff plaeoMnt coordinator. 

In addition, the Cdbb County ayatea haa coMdtted itatlf to 
inereaaed vocational offerings and work experience prograM at the 
aecondary level and has i«pleMnted a quarter syataa which 

facilitatea atudenta* alternative choicea and proMtea an "open r 

curriculum" for continued career developaent. 

It ia the coneluaion of the project ataff that career education 
proMtea the co«unity-wide feeling that education ia the joint 
reaponaibility of the hoie, the achool and the covMinity and that 
atudenta can be aade aware of that joint reaponaibility. 

It ia finally the conclusion of the project staff that career 
education la not a manpower progra* nor an oecupationally centered 
prograa, but an individual growth-centred prograa that proMtea the 
feeling within atudenta of the worth 
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lTr«ctor 

>4 ^ 'V^ 



AmMDXX A 

cootpiMATot or jo» ttMiMtmrt 



Iht leaH of iducaelon and ehe adainlteraeion of eho Cobb 
County Schools art cowieetd eo providing coiiprchtntiv* oducaeional 
•crvictt eo eht pupiU who aeetnd our tchoolt. le it dotirabU ehae 
chaaa aarvicat includa collaga placManc for eh* collaga-bound pupil 
and Job plaeaaane for eha pupil uho tamdnaeaa hit fonul aducaeion 
ae eha public achool laval. Aa auch prlda ahould ba eakan in Job 
placcMne afforea aa in collaga plaeoMne afforta, though hlatorically 
ehia haa not baan tha caaa, 

Thara ia ganaral agraaaant that wa do a good Job of collaga 
placaaant through counaaling aarvicaa in tha high achoola of Cobb 
County. Ukaviaa. thara ia ganaral agraaaant that aora naada to ba 
dona in Job placaaant. 

To raaady tha axiating daficiancy in Job placaaant aarvicaa, I 
racoaaand that va taka ona of tha additional 16 aaction 33 (vocational) 
taachar allotaanta and aaaign hia thia task. I racoaaand that thia 
paraon ba aaaignad m a laad taachar undar tha auparviaion of Mra. 
Corcoran. Mractor of Counaaling Sarvicaa. Spacifically hia dutiaa 
vill includa t 

1. Or>ne ..cuntailera to Job Placaaant Frograa for Cobb County 
High School Syataa. 

2. Kattbliah rapport vith principala, counaalora and work- 
atudy eoordinatora » and to kacp thaa infoxaad of olacaaent 
aarvica. 

3. Contact aanpovar aganciaa. paraonncl aanagara to aatablish 
linaa for Job placaaant. 

4. Davalop aaatar liat of all potantial aaployara. 



5. Have newsletter to inform counselors of Job availability. 

6* Maintain an up-dated enployers* list. 

?• Handle special student referral fron counselors* 



/s/ Harold N> Dennis /s/ Kermit Keenum 

Harold N. Dennis » Associate Supt. Kermit Keenum 

Division of Instructional Svcs. Acting Superintendent 
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APPENDIX B 



The Interim Evaluation Comittee coonendt Daniell Junior High School 
on the fol laving: 

I. The conmittee feels that the administration and faculty 
have done a commendable job in not only carrying out the 
recommendations made in the original study but that the 
school should be commended for going beyond the recommen* 
dations in specific areas. 

1. Attitude exhibited by administration, faculty, and 
students. Good order and an atmosphere of freedom 
conducive to learning* 

2. Increased counselling personnel. 

3. Reduced turnover in faculty. 

4. Beautif ication of grounds — cleanliness of 
building. 

5. Intramural Program Person to administer. 

6. Career Development — Open the minds of teachers 
and students. 

7. Increased Course Offering — Exploratory program 
on 7th and 8th grade basis. 

8. Activities Nineteen 

9. Media Center — TWo librarians, clerk plus 
additional audio/visual equipment. 

10. Parent Involvement (Dinner) Department Heads, 
Administration* Students and Parents reporting on 
entire curriculum of Daniell. 



Summation — A well balanced, well-rounded school. 
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APPENDIX C 



Progrw outlines and activitycentered resource units were 
given to Project visitors during the past three (3) years of the 
Project. 



October 8, 1970 
October 20-21 
November 17-18 
November 20 
December 1*2 
December l-*3 
December 2 



January 11-12, 1971 
January 28*29 
February 4 



February 5 
February 12 
February 16 
February 17 
/ebruary 18 
February 26 

March 12 
March 18 



Morgantown, West Virginia (2 people) 

Knoxvllle, Tennessee (7 people) 

Moberly, Missouri (8 people) 

Walker County, Georgia (3 people) 

Raleigh, North Carolina (2 people) 

Washington, D. C. (1 person) 

State Department, Georgia (9 people) 
University of Georgia, Athens (4 people) 
Georgia Southern College, Statesboro 
(1 persoi|) 

Minneapoliii, Minnesota (2 people) 

Bismarck, North Dakota (2 people) 

State Advisory Council (8 people) 
Athens, Atlanta, Savannah, Cordele, 
Perry, Georgia 
Honorable Ttimer Scott, Thomaston, Georgia 
Honorable Jack Stephens, Atlanta, Georgia 

Gainesville, Georgia (16 people) 

Mr. Richard AmmonSt Athens, Georgia 

Lancaster, South Carolina (10 people) 

Dekalb County, Decatur, Georgia (2 people) 

Alma, Georgia (1 person) 

Colunibia, South Carolina (2 people) 
Winnesboro, South Carolina (9 people) 

Lansing, Michigan (1 person) 

West Georgia College, Garrolton, Georgia 
(2 people) 

State Board of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
(1 person) 
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March 19 
April 6 

April 16 

April 28 

April 29 
April 30 

May 11 

May 25 

July 1 

July 26 
August 5 



South Carolina (11 people) 

BPDA University of Georgia » Athens , 
Georgia (4 people) 

Marshall University, Huntington, West 

Virginia (1 person) 
Lincoln County Board of Education, Hamlin, 

West Virginia (3 people) 

Memphis City Schools, Memphis, Tennessee 
(3 people) 

Albany, Georgia (10 people) 

Davidson County Schools, Lexington, North 

Carolina (3 people) 
Dalton, Georgia (5 people) 

McRae, Georgia (13 people) 

Mr. Carl James, State Department 

Cairo, Georgia (8 people) 
Alma, Georgia (7 people) 
Lawrence County, Alabama (4 people) 
Colbert, Georgia (7 people) 

Wake County y North Carolina (2 people) 
Walker County, Georgia (2 people) 

Baldwin, New York (2 people) 

Department of Ind. Education, Mt. 

Pleasant, Michigan (1 person) 
Coloma, Michigan (3 people) 
West Georgia College, Carrolton, Georgia 

(2 people) 
Hamlin, West Virginia (4 people) 
Huntington, West Virginia (1 person) 
McRae, Georgia (1 person) 
DeKalb County, Georgia (2 people) 
Bainbridge, Georgia (1 person) 
Alma, Georgia (1 person) 
Dalton, Georgia (1 person) 
Danielsville, Georgia (1 person) 
Aiken, South Carolina (1 person) 



August 6 



Savannah, Georgia (1 person) 
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September 24 

October 15 

October 18 
October 20 

October 21 



November 16 



November 17 



November 18 
November 19 



I^ce^ber 13 
December IS 
December 16 

January 1, 1972 
January 7 
January 17 



Gainesville. Georgia (4 people) 
Morrow, Georgia (2 people) 

North Carolina State Deparmtent, 
Raleigh, North Carolina (2 people) 

Mt. Pleasant. Michigan (8 people) 

Covington, Georgia (7 people) 
Valdosta. Georgia (2 people) 
Lovndes County, Georgia (3 people) 

Marshall University, Huntington, West 

Virginia (1 person) 
Camden, South Carolina (7 people) 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia (8 people) 
Appalachia. Virginia (3 people) 

Oglethorpe Avenue School. Athens, 

Georgia (1 person) 
Wayne. Michigan (2 people) 
Athens, Georgia (8 people) 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
(1 person) 

State Department of Education (1 person) 
Morrow, Georgia (8 people) 
Junie Brown, Atlanta Journal , Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Orange County, Orlanrfo, Florida (3 people) 

Huntington, Weat Virginia (1 person) 
Buby, South Carolina (3 people) 
Wayne, West Virginia (2 people) 
Fort Gay, West Virginia (12 people) 
Chesterfield, South Carolina (7 people) 

St. Paul, Minnesota (1 person) 

Apapka, Florida (6 people) 

Warren Ccvisolidated, Warren, Michigan 
(4 people) 

Dr Christian Burkell, New York 

State Department, Atlanta, Georgia (3 people) 

Virginia (6 people) 
Montgomery, Alabama (1 person) 
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January 18 
January 19 

January 24 

January 28 

February 2 

February 11 
February 14 



February 15 

February 16 
February 17 
February 18 



February 21 
March 10 
March 13 



Winter Park, Florida (1 person) 

Faralngton, Michigan (3 people) 
Orlando, Florida (5 people) 

LD6 Church, Decatur, Georgia (1 person) 
Provo, Utah (1 person) 

Hew York University, New York, Mew York 
(2 people) 

University of Minnesota (1 person) 
Michigan (1 person) 
Raleigh, Morth Carolina (1 person) 
SACS, Atlanta, Georgia (1 person) 

Jackson, Georgia. (5 people) 

Atlanta, Georgia (1 person) Departawnt 

of Education 
Thomson, Georgia (4 people) 
Orlando, Florida (10 people) 
Marshall, Michigan (13 people) 

Bastem Kentucky University, Richmond, 

Kentucky (3 people) 
Soperton, Georgia (2 people) 
Paul Shelford, New Mexico 

Cordele, Georgia (3 people) 

Trenton, Flordia (2 people) 

Department of education, Columbia, South 

Carolina (2 people) 
Lookout Region Shared Services, Lafayette, 

Georgia (9 people) 
Georgia Southern College, Statesboro, 

Georgia (3 people) 

General Learning Corporation (4 people) 

Lancaster, South Carolina (1 person) 

SACS, Atlanta, Georgia (1 person) 

CEBB, Atlanta, Georgia (1 person) 

Orlando, Florida (3 people) 

North Wilkesboro, North Carolina (5 people) 

Rockingham, North Carolina (5 people) 

Martinsburg, West Virginia (5 people) 
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March 14 



March IS 

March 16 

March 17 

March 30 

April 13 

April 18 

April 19 



April 21 
April 26 
April 27 

May 12 
May 19 
May 31 

June 6 
June 19 
July 28 
August 17 



Doubleday and Company, New York, New 

York (2 people) 
North Carolina (5 people) 
State Department, Atlanta, Georgia 

(1 person) 

North Carolina (16 people) 

Greensboro, Georgia (1 person) 
Phenlx City, Alabama (4 people) 

Shawnee Mission, Kansas (1 oerson) 

Ernst Peutl, Vienna, Austria 

Bast Detroit, Michigan (2 people) 

Hlnesvllle, Georgia (1 person) 
Austin, Texas (2 people) 
Beckley, West Virginia (1 person) 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee (5 people) 

Beckley, West Virginia (14 people) 
Portland, Oregon (5 people) 
Broward County, Florida (3 people) 
Louisville, Georgia (3 people) 
Sandersvllle, Georgia (2 people) 
Pheonlx, Arlsona (1 person) 

Rsdford, Virginia (2 people) 

Stillwater, Oklahoma (2 people) 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
(2 people) 

McKeesport, Pennsylvania (2 peoole) 

Charleston, West Virginia (2 people) 

Ramlins, Wyoming (1 person) 

Statesboro, Georgia (2 people) 

Canton, Georgia (2 people) 

Santa Ana, California (1 person) 

Coloma Community Schools, Coloma, 
Michigan (1 person) 
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August 25 
October 16 

October 18 
October 19 



October 20 



Noveaber C 
November 8 

November 9 

December 8 
December 11 



January 30, 1973 

January 31 
February 1 



February 8 
February 13 



State Deparment of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana (3 people) 

Virginia (16 people) 

Kockingham, North Carolina (3 people) 

St. Louis, Missouri (1 person) 

Michigan (4 people) 

Huntsville, Alabama (2 people) 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia (16 people) 
Raleigh, North Carolina (3 people) 
Keene, New Hampshire (4 (people) 

Brandon, Virginia (3 people) 

NIRCM, Newton, Massachusetts (1 person) 

Vermont (S people) 

Lawrence vi lie, Georgia (4 people) 

Rock Springs, Wyoming (2 people) 

Morganfield, Kentucky (10 people) 

Yonkers, New York (2 people) 
Columbia, South Carolina (1 person) 
Chamblee, Georgia (1 person) 

Richmond, Kentucky (20 people) 
Gainesville, Georgia (5 people) 

Norton, Virginia (11 people) 

Lewiston, Maine (3 people) 
Monroe, Georgia (2 people) 
Atlanta, Georgia (1 person) American 
Iducation Magazine 

Washington, Georgia (5 people) 
Charleston, Illinois (2 people) 

Lawrence vi lie, Georgia (6 people) 

Gainesville, Georgia (6 people) 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

(2 people) 
Duncan, South Carolina (2 people) 

Northern Illinois University, Illinois 
(1 person) 

Muskegon, Michigan (1 person) 
Georgia State University, Atlanta, 
Georgia (8 people) 
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February 16 



Canton, Georgia (5 people) 



March 8 
March 23 

April 3 
April 5 

April 6 

April 11 

April 13 

April 27 

May 3 

May IS 
May 24 



Gainesville, Georgia (9 people) 

U.S. Department of Labor, Atlanta, 

Georgia (1 person) 
Mr, Steve Byer, Kingston, Jaaaica 



May 25 



Cedartovn, Georgia (6 people) 

Forest Park, Georgia (8 people) 
S.T.IX.E., Mew York, Mew York 
(3 people) 

toss vi lie, Georgia (A people) 

Arlington, Texas (1 person) 

Pennsylvania (1 person) 

Lansing, Michigan (1 person) 
Florence, Alabama (6 people) 

State Office, Atlanta, Georgia 

(1 person) 
Washington, €• (1 person) 

Lafayette, Louisiana (3 people) 

Holly, Michigan (8 people) 
Nashville, Tennessee (3 people) 
Brookline, Massachusetts (1 person) 
New York City (2 people) 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana (1 person) 
Indiana (8 people) 
Lswiston, Maine (1 person) 
North Carolina (2 peo^ ie) 
Brooklyn, New York (1 person) 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico, 

POHCE^ Puerto Rico (S people) 
Trenton, New Jersey (1 person) 
Dallas, Texas (1 person) 
Pennsylvania (2 people) 

New York, New York (4 people) 

Augusta, Georgia (1 person) 

Ohio (3 people) 

Indiana (6 people) 

Texas (2 people) 

Rosie, Georgia (2 people) 

Virginia (2 people) 

tfichigan (2 people) 

Blue Bell, Pennsylvania (1 person) 

Montgomery, Alabama (1 person) 
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Brooklyn, ilev York (1 person) 
Newark, New Jersey (2 people) 
SKA» Chicago, Illlnolt (1 person) 
tockvllle, Maryland (2 people) 
Nashville, Tennessee (1 person) 
Nev Orleans, Louisiana (1 person) 



APPENDIX D 

Project Staff worked vlth the following SytteM in 
developing In-Service Orientation and Workshops: 



University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Presentation to r.E.C.t. Coordinators — 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Presentation to Vocational Supervisors 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Washington, €• 

West Georgia College, Carrolton, Georgia 

New Principals Conference, Cobb County, Georgia 
Statesboro, Georgia 

West Georgia College Workshop 
Carrolton, Georgia 

SPAN Program, Henphis, Tennessee 

West Georgia College Planning Coosiittee 

Carrolton, Georgia 

West Georgia College Counselors' Workshop 
Carrolton, Georgia 

Presentation to Georgia Vocational Association 
Convention in Atlanta, Georgia 

Presentation to Instructional Staff, Walker 
County Board of Education, Lafayette, Georgia 

Orientation Workshop for Teachers and Counselors 
of Ten (10) Congressional Districts, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Lincoln County, West Virginia 

Chesterfield, South Carolina 

Worth County » Georgia 

Crisp County, Georgia 

Eleaentary Presentation, Washington County, Georgia 
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Coluabutt Ohio 
lanting, Hlchigan 

Pretmtation to State Vocational Directors 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Secondary Presentation, Lithonia, Georgia 

In-Service Workshop, Butts County, Georgia 

Elementary Presentation, Putnas County, Georgia 

Blenentary In-Service Workshop, Walker County, 
Georgia 

University of Ohio, Colu«ibus» Ohio 
New Hampshire 
Toccoa, Georgia 
Montpelier, Veraont 

In-Service Workshop, Wise County, Virginia 

Battlecreek, Hlehigan 

Port Huron, Michigan 

Marysvllle, Michigan 

Evaluation, Lancaster, South Carolina 

Connecticut 

Presentation to State Agricultural 
Conference, Atlanta, Georgia 

Michigan 

Machias, Maine 

South Bend, Indiana 

University of Ohio, Coluabus, Ohio 

, lockingham, Korth Carolina 

Martinsburg, West Virginia 
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Atl«nt4t Ttch Local Plmning COMittct, 
Atlanta* Gaorgia 

Louiavilla, Kantucky 

Hartinaburg, Ifeat Virginia 

ClaaTvatcr, Florida 

HcKaeaport, Pannaylvania 

Kingvood, Heat Virginia 

St. Louia, Miaaouri 

Beckly, Haat Virginia 

ladford, Virginia 

Ifevbam, North Carolina 

Henderaon, Kantucky 

McKeaaport, Fannaylvania 

Caraar Education laaource Canter 
South Band, Indiana 

Faraington School Syatan 
FaraingtOHt Maine 

Kent Inteniadiata School Dlatrict 
Grand Rapida, Michigan 

Weat Texaa Education Canter 
Midland » Texaa 

Hayne-Heatland Cowunity Schoola 
Wayne, Michigan 

Griffith City School Syataai 
Griffith, Indiana 

legion X Education Canter 
Richardaoiv (Dallaa) Texaa 

Naahvllle School Syata« 
Ma«hvllle, Indiana 
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State DtMttMfit of IdMcatlon 



Carter Uocatlon leaourct Center 
South Bend, Indiana 

Appalachian Career Iducatlon Ccaadttee 
Cullnant AlabaM 

Appling County Syatcm, Baxley, Georgia 

Institute for Bducatlooal Developaent 
Nev Yorkt New York 

Shelby County Schools » Shelby County, Alabaaa 

Region I Bducatlon Agency, Bdlnburg, Texas 

Sylacauga Schools, Sylacauga, Alabasa 

Scottsboro Schools* Scottsboro, AlabaM 

New Bducatlon Directions Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

State Department of Education 
Baton louge, Louisiana 

Florence Schools, Florence, Alabaaa 

South Bend Schools, South Bend, Indiana 

Warsav Schools, Warsaw, Indiana 

West Nyack Schools, West Myack, Mew York 

New Educational Directions, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Region VIII, Mt. Pleasant, Texas 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Cherokee County, Georgia 
Helena, Hon tana 
Ceres, California 
HefUn, AlabaM 
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Rart» Michigan 

Potsdam, New York 

Mt. Morris, Nev York 

Kilgore, Texas 

McKeesport, Pennsylvania 

Lehigh University, Bethleham, Pennsylvania 

Franklin, Indiana 

Memphis State University, Tennessee 

Wayne, Michigan 

San Angelo, Texas 

Athens, Georgia 

Hart, Michigan 

Heflin, Alabama 

Centre, Alabama 

AF6A, Atlanta, Georgia 

Providence, Shode Island 

New York 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
Rhode Island 
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APPENDIX E 



COBB COUNTY OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

ELEMENTARY UNITS 



Grades 1 and 2 

**Wiat Does My Family Do All Day?^ 

The School 

Community Helpers 

The Zoo 

The Restaurant 

Grooming Services 

The Post Office 

The Hatchery 

The Dairy * 

Puppetry * 

Introduction to Space * 



Grades 3 and 4 

A Grocery Store — Supermarket 

Food Packaging 

Food Distribution 

City and County Government 

''Careers Across Our Great Land** 

Transportation — Commercial Trucking 

Transportation Commercial Airlines 

and the Airport 
Transportation »-> Trains 



Protective Service 

The Telephone 

Careers in Conservation 

Careers in Plant Sciences 

Weather * 

Careers in Music 

Banking 

Oceanography 

Repair & Re finishing Occupations 



Grades 5 and 6 



Botany 
Zoology 

The Earth, A Great Depository 

Careers in Hydrology 

The Aerospace Industry 

The Miscile Project 

Photography 

Road Construction * 

Building Construction 

Television 

The Hospital 



The Election Process * 

The Newspaper 

Advertising * 

Salesmanship 

The Department Store 

Sports and Recreation 

Hotels and Motels 

Art Careers 

Arts and Handicrafts 

Careers in Ceramics 

Drama and the Theater ^ 



* Rough Draft 
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COBB CODIRY OCCUPATIONAL AMD CAKEBR DBVKLOFHERT PROGRAM 



MIDDIK SCHOOL IWITS 



Grade 7 

Math Works in the Televiaion Industry 

Social Studies Works in the Television Industry 

Language Arts Works in the Television Industry 

In Wildness is the Preservation of Nature 

Take a Trip on Language Arts 

Aninals in Literature and Life 

Math in the Govemaental Services 



Grade 8 

Invention and Design 
Geometry in the Building Industry 
Algebra and the Computer 
Science and the Computer 



Grade 9 

Careers in Measurement and Layout 
Processing, Producing and Marketing 
Advertising 

Bookkeeping: A Job Skill 
Introduction to Typing Careers 
Income Tax 
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COBB COUNTY 0CCIJPATI0N4L AND CAKBER OBVELOPMBNT PROGRAM 

SECONDARY UNITS 



Grade 10 

Careers in Dramatics 

You and Your World of Work 

French Language Skills in the U. S. 

Interviewing Work Roles 

Algebra: Who Needs It? 

Measurement: A Career Skill 

Careers Utilizing Spanish 



Grade 10 and 11 

Geometry: Preparation for a Career 



Grades 10. 11 and 12 
Botany : Grafting 



Grades 11 and 12 

Mass Media: The Newspaper 
Geometric Designs in Action 
Government: The Labor Union 
Chemistry: A Job Skill 
Social Problems: Modem Living 



Business and Distribution 

Contracts 
Typing II 



Vocational > Grades 11 and 12 

Sheet Metal: A Job Skill 
Printing: Image Transfer 
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COBB COUNTY OCCUPATIONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



SuRRested Units on the First Grade Level 

Introduction to Work — Family Workers 
The School 

Introduction to the Community * 
The Zoo 

Grooming Services 



Suggested Units on the Second Grade Level 

The Model Community 
Community Helpers 
Introduction to Space * 
The Dairy * 
Puppetry * 
The Hatchery 
Post Office 



Unit Appropriate at either First or Second Grades 
Restaurant 



SupRested Units on the Third Grade Level 

Weather * 
The Telephone 
Music 

Repair and Refinlshlng 

City and County Government 

The Grocery Store 

Food Packaging 

Rocketry * 

Utilities * 

Plants 



SuRRested Units on the Fourth Grade Level 

Transportation 
Railroads 

Airplanes and Airports 
Commercial Trucking 
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SuRRested Units on the Fourth Grade Level, Cont'd 



Assembly Line Production 

Oceanography 

Space * 

Conservation 

Banking 

State Government * 
Exploring the States 
Food Distribution 
Geology * 



SugRested Units on the Fifth Grade Level 

Weather * 
Botany 
Zoology 
Hydrology 

The Earth, A Great Depository 
Protective Services 



Suggested Units on the Sixth Grade Level 

Building Construction 
Road Construction * 
Photography 
Hospital 

Aerospace (The Missile Project) 
Drama and the Theater * 



Units Appropriate on either Fifth or Sixth Grade Levels 
Art 

Art and Handicrafts 

Ceramics 

Salesmanship 

Television 

Newspaper 

Sports and Recreation 
Hotels and Motels 
Advertising * 
The Department Store 



* Rough Draft Form 
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APPENDIX F 

COBB coinmr occoPAnoNAL and career development program 

DISSEMINATION MATERIALS 

!• Program Synopsis (K-12) 

2. Sumner Workshop Booklet, 1971 

3. Audio/Visual Bibliography (K-9) 

4. Slide Presentations for Program Orientation (K-12) 

5. Slide Presentation for Placement (10-12) 



OPERATIONAL MATERIALS 

1. January Conference Report, 1970 

2. Planning Phase Report I, 1970 

3. Planning Phase Report II, 1970 (Elementary) 

4. Resource File Questionnaire 

5. General Resource File — Cobb County Schools 

6. Resource Files Individual Schools 

7. Behavioral Objectives (K-8) 

8. Placement Manual (10-12) 

9. Secondary Student Survey (10-12) 

10. Coimnunity Business Survey 

11. Curriculum Resource Units (K-12) 

12. Unit Evaluation Reporting Forms 

13. Textbook Analysis 

14. Secondary Unit Development Format 
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IS. Elementary Unit Developnent Format 
!€• Secondary Guidance Materials Handout 
17. Guidance Materials 

IH-SERVICE MATERIALS 

1. Workshop Format Booklet (K«12) 

2. Guidance Workshop Booklet, 1973 
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COBB COUNTT OCCUPATIOIUL AND CAIEBR DBVBLOFMBNT PIOGSAM 



GUIDANCE MATMtlALS 
6-12 



1- A Positio n Paper on the Role of the Middle School Counselor 
In Career Development s (Ann Cooper and Boilly T. Corcoran) 

2- Leader's guide; Be ing and Choosing Group Record Booklet : 
Being and Choosin g Student^s Booklet: Being and Choosing . 
(Ann Cooper) ^ 

3- High School Courses and Career and Educational Goals , (Ann 
Cooper) 

^- Bibliogra phy for Career Development . (Emily T. Corcoran) 

5- Games and Materials List . (Brolly T. Corcoran) 

Personality Variables: A Component in Career Choice . (Pat 
Mahon) 
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CAim DOCATIOH Dl THE COBB COOUTT SCHOOLS 

Pour years ago the Cobb County School Syttm va.. awardad a 
one year planning grant fol loved by a three year operational grant 
to develop a aodel curriculmi in the area of career education. This 
exeiq>lary program has been monitored by an outside team of evaluatort 
and found to be highly tuccettful. Inestimable favorable publicity 
for the Cobb County Schools has resulted from this program vhich has 
received much attention at the national level. 

In applying for the original grant, a statement of support for 

the basic philosophy of career education for all students who attend 

the Cobb County Schools was clearly stated. This support has re«> 

mained constant during the past four years of planning and 

implementation of the pilot program. At their regular monthly meeting 

in March » 1973, the Cobb County Board of Education . ^iterated this 

stand by formally adopting the following statement: 

**The exemplary Cobb County Occupational and 
Career Development Program has provided a 
philosophy for, and a practical approach to 
bring about such career development as one 
facet of the student *s total growth. 

It is then our feeling that the processes and 
outcomes of the exemplary effort in Cobb County 
are compatible with the overall philosophy of 
the Cobb County Board of Education and that 
Career Education should be an integral part of 
the educational process for every student in 
Cobb County. 

The primary objective of any pilot project in the Cobb County 
School System is to develop a theory or idea that will eventually be 
available to all the pupils that attend our schools. It is the 
consensus of the instructional staff and administration of the Cobb 
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County Schools that the pilot progrn In Career Bducatlon has 
developed a Mdel that It transferable to all of the schools In 
Cobb County; that this can be done with relatively little local 
expense; and that once laplesented In all the schools this prograa 
can be maintained as an Integral part of the educational experiences 
of all pupils at no extra cost. The following proposal for system- 
vide impleoientation is offered: 
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PLAN POt SYSTEMaDB CAIBSR EDUCATION • 1973*74 



BUDGR ITSf 



A. PKISOMHEL 

^SPECIALIST 
«SPBCULIST 
«SPECULIST 
«SPECIALIST 
SECIBTARY 

*(The four positions will 
be filled with personnel 
presently employed in the 
Career Education Project. 
Two will be paid fron 
special state allotments 
and two from carry over 
Federal funds.) 

B. EMFLOm BENEFITS 

SOCUL SECUtXTY 
KBnUMEMT 
GIOOP inSUIANCE 
WOUMAN'S COMP. 



TRAVEL 
SPSCULISTS (4) 



$56,575 



Sub'Total 



$ 8.885 



Sub -Total 

$ 3.500 

Sub -Total 



SUFPUBS AND MATBUAL5 $ 900 
EXPEHDABLBS FOR »- 

SCHOOL USE 
OFFICE 



B. CGMMUNICATIOMS 
POSTAGE 
TELEPHONE 



Sub-Total 

$ 1.200 

Sub-Total 
$ 3.950 



P. SERVICES 

REPAIR & MAINTENANCE 
DUPLICATION & REPROD. 
Flli( & PROCBSSIMG 
DISSEMINATION (BROCHURE, 
TEACHER HANDBOOK) 

Sub-Total 
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OTHER 



FBOBRAL 



$ 600 



$ 600 



$ 2.500 



$ 2,500 
$ 3,100 



$13,250 
10.500 

$23 . 750 



$ 1.380 
2.041 
252 
40 

$ 3.713 

$ 1.750 
$ 1.750 

$ 500 
$ 500 



$ 250 

$ 250 
$29,963 



STATE AMD LOCAL 



(State 
$14,000 Vocational 
14,000 Allotment) 



4.825 



$32,825 



$ l.WO 
2.819 
378 
55 

$ 5.172 

$ 1,750 
$ 1.750 



400 
400 



200 
400 

600 



$ 200 

$ 1,000 
$ 1,200 

$41,947 



It it anticipated that the regular staff of the Instruction 
Departnent will work directly vith the Career Education Project staff 
Mnbers during the 1973-74 year of syatewlde implantation and that 
the responsibility for maintaining this dimension in the educational 
experiences of all pu|5ils will be assumed by the regular staff of the 
Instruction Department for the 1974-75 school year as well as ensuing 
years • 

It is recoomiended that this plan of systemvide implementation 
of career education be approved. 



/•/ Harold N, Dennis 

Harold Dennis > Associate Supt. 
Instruction Department 



/s/ J. Milton Lewis 

J. Milton Lewis, Superintendent 
Cobb County Schools 



/•/ Kenait Keenum 

Kermlt Keenum, Superintendent-Blect 
Cobb County Schools 
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